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ABSIRACT 

This publication is the first in a series planned to 
acquaint classroom teachers with successful methods and materials 
being used in TESOL and bilingual contexts* H. Saville-Troike 
illustrates several types of conflict vhich may occur in elementary 
classrooms when teachers do not understand the nature of the 
linguistic and cultural diversity of their students* G. M* Blanco and 
c. F. Gregory explain the rationale behind their curriculum bulletin 
"Espanol para alumnos hispanohablontes. several dialogue situations 
are discussed by A* S. Hayes and D. H* Anisman as examples of how 
failures in communication between teacher and student can occur* C. 
H* Kreidler suggests ways to improve the teaching of reading when 
English is a second language. Practical ways tp use visual aids in 
teaching meaning and culture are suggested by C* J. Kreidler, and the 
teaching of composition is discussed in articles by M. finoccblaro 
and £. Elmer. R. P. Klebaner speaks of adapting the entire school 
curriculum to different levels of English competence. Various methods 
used to stimulate student interest are described by C. Eisman, B. 
Matthies and J. Horan. C. Begay illustrates how cultural content can 
be included in a bilingual education program. The volume concludes 
with a selection of French games developed by the bilingual program 
in Lafayette, Louisiana. (PH) 
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PREFACE 



fhls publication is the first In a series planned to acquaint class- 
room teachers with successful methods and materials being used in 
TESOL and bilingual education contexts* A publication such as this 
has been envisioned since the beginning of the TESOL organization, 
but Its realization at this time stems directly from t\\^ deep desire 
of our president for 1972'-73| Alfonso Ratnlrezi to cuake TESOL rnore 
immediately relevant to the needs of classroom teachers. In select- 
ing arclcles for this publication, we have relied as much as possible 
on original papers submitted in response to a call for papers issued 
by the Publications Convi^ittce. In addition^ we have chosen certain 
articles from early issues of the TESOL Quarterly or from the earlier 
series On Teaching English to Speakers of Other Langua ges , which are 
still very practical and relevant to teachers, but may not be readily 
available to them in theii original form. 

The scope of TESOL interests is very broad, including the areas 
of English as a Second Language, English as a Foreign Language, Bi- 
lingual Education, Standard English as a Second Dialect and Adult 
Basic Education. To further define this matrix of our concerns, we 
teach all grade levelb* (from early childhood to university), all lan- 
guage skills, and additionally need to be Informed on new developments 
in testing, curriculum organization, and supervision. Within the 
fra^aevork of biUugual edticatiou, we are cou\ialti:td to teaching lan- 
guages in addition to English, and we must always be sensitive to the 
cultural diversity which our students' linguistic diversity reflects. 

No one publication in this series can be entirely comprehensive, 
of course, but as broad a scope will be presented as membership Inter^ 
ests and available manuscripts warrant. The series can be only as 
good and as useful as the papers received for publication. Teachers 
are urged to submit papers describing their own successful methods 
and materials in TESOL and Bilingual Education so that subsequent 
volumes in this series can be even more valuable to others in this 
field. 



Muriel Savi 1 le-Trolke 

Chairman, TESOL Publication Commi^.tee 
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&\SING PRACTICE ON \m\X WE KNOW ABOUl CHILDREN'S UNGUAGE* 
by Muriel Savl L le-Trol ko 



The educational axiom '^accept the child where he is" 
requires extensive knowledge about language on the part 
of teachers in a TESOL context* The author illustrates 
several types of conflict which may occur in elementary 
class rcoiDS when teachers do not understand the nature 
of the linguistic and cultural diversity of their stu- 
dents, she indicates ways to apply our knowledge of 
language and language learning to the teaching of basic 
English skills. The focus here is on young children, 
both speakers of other languages and of diverse vari- 
ties of English, 



The most oft-repeated cllcb^ in language arts as in every other 
area o£ elementary education ls> "Accept the child where he is, and 
take him as far as he is capable of going," but even the most well- 
meaning teacher who believes firmly in this precept unintentionally 
violates it almost every day of her teaching career* 

One very nice teacher I know of in Texas, who sincerely loves 
children and strongly supports the precept of accepting them where 
they are, says she doesn^t believe in correcting a student when he 
says "4 ain't" or '^He don't." Instead, she gently explains that 
"God doesn't want people to talk like that." She sometimes adds, 
"You want to go to heaven, don't you?" 

My own family moved to Texas from California when my son was 
in the second grade. One day he had an assignment in his reading 
work book to mark the stressed syllable on a number of words, one 
of which was cemcn t « He marked it cem^ nt , and the teach(?r counted 
it wrong, "It's cdment," she said. When t explained that it was 
only a dialect difference and that people lt\ California said cemdnt , 
she replied, "No, it has to be c^m . ent , Two things can't be right or 
it will confuse the children." 

A converse example occurred when another teacher in East Texas 
asked this question from the work book: 'Vl\aL is the name of the 
evening meal?" Every one of her thirty students answered "supper", 
and every one was marked wrong because the teacher's guide said 
"dinner" was the correct response* 

Each of these teachers is failing in some way to accept the 
child where he is and is showing in her classroom practice that she 
lacks an understanding of the nature of language and language 
diversi ty . 

Several i nves t iga t ij.^ns into the linguistic capacity of bi- 
lingual children or children who speak a nonstandard variety of 
English report that many are "alingual", "non-verbal", "without 
language" . 



*This paper was presented at the NCTE N.itional Conference on the 
f^Tnguage Arts in New York, April, 1972. 
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These researchers (including the well-known Bereiter and Engelman) 
are failing to recognize where the child is, and are evidencing a lack 
of infornvation anH understanding about nortnal patterns of language 
development and usage. 

A teacher I observed In New Mexico laughed good-naturedly when a 
Navajo student called her "grandmother^'. She saw the girl's sudden 
hurt and withdrawal, but didn^t recognize the cause in her own in- 
appropriate response. "Grandmother" is a term of address to Indicate 
respect and closeness in the Navajo language--a relationship no teacher 
should laugh at. 

Another teacher in California demanded that a Spanish- speaking 
student look hlcn straight in the eye while he was "tallied to". This 
teacher was demaiullng disrespectful behavior from the perspective of 
the child's culture. 

These classroom practices are also indicative of ways we do not 
accept the child where he is, in these cases because of lack of sensi- 
tivity to the social milieu in which language is learned. 

Such violations of our basic educational precept are obvious as 
they occur In classroom practices, as are the communication conflicts 
which result. No change in methodology will improve our effectiveness 
as language teachers unless it is based on knowledge about children 
and their language systems. 

I am going to at least touch on the entire spectrum of the ele- 
mentary school language arts curriculum, broad as it is. I will dis- 
cuss the development of both receptive and productive competence in 
English. The receptive skills are those required in decoding mesaages-- 
either oral or written--and are usually labeled "listening" and "read- 
ing". These are the most important skills for the acquisition of 
knowledge, since formal learning most often takes plac; through the 
medium of language. The productive skills are those required in en- 
coding messages, and labeled "speaking" and "writing". These are 
required in normal learning contexts to a lesser degree, but dom- 
inate the expressive dimension of self and culture. The fifth dimen- 
sion is knowledge about language, traditionally labeled "grammar". 

Because children entering school differ greatly in their abil- 
ity to speak English, I will want to maintain a focus on the diver* 
sity of both our students and our methods. 

Heading is certainly one of the most important language skills 
we teach In elementary school, considering the key role it plays in 
students' overall academic achievement, and I would first like to 
discuss reading methods in terms of what we know about language. 

Linguists view reading as a complex process of decoding writing, 
which symbolizes speech sounds, which In turn encode messages. Suc- 
cess in reading English therefore requires a student to discriminate 
among the distinctive sounds of English, process both basic and more 
complex grammatical patterns, and comprehend a substantial number of 
words in a variety of cont-^xts. 

If a child is a native speaker of English, the grammatical struc- 
tures used in the beginning reading material will be well below his 
threshold of oral understanding and production, even though there is 
seldom any attempt made to control the presentation of sentence struc- 
tures in any way comparable to the carefully graded vocabulary. Con- 
trol isn't necessary for this child, for he acquires the basic syn- 
tactic forms of his first language by the time he is five oi six; the 
rntnplex of syntactic patterns will be a part of his oral language he- 




re he begins to read. 
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But thousands of children unJerstand little or no English when 
they enroll in school, even within the UniLeo States, Many thousands 
more leavn English in their preschool years, but find It Is a variety 
which is unacceptable to their teachers from kindergarten on, and a 
variety which is often quite differenc from the Knglish of beginning 
books. Ti^is last group, called "speakers of nonstandard English", 
is far more Inclusive than the black population usually identified 
with it. For instance, there are diverse varieties of white English, 
and many of the Spanish-surnamed students labeled "non-English speak- 
ing'^ or "bilingual" in reality speak a nonstandard dialect of English 
and may not speak Spanish at all. This has been quite a surprise to 
many teachers in bilingual programs, which usually assume anyone named 
Juan Garcfa must speak Spanish. 

Studei\ts who are indeed non-English speakers do not have the 
language skills they need to decode the basal readers. The acqui- 
sition of these skills is the essential objective of a structured 
English as a Second Language, or ESL, program, and this close rela- 
tionship shows the need to undergird the reading program with ESL 
instruction, and the need to use more appropriate Instructloiial 
material than the basal readers for these students. 

I think it is best if English is taught as a second language in 
the context of a bilingual education program. In this case, there 
should be no hurry to Introduce reading in English. If reading skills 
are firmly established in the dominant language first, they are readily 
transferred to reading the structures in a second language which stu- 
dents have learned to decode orally. If a bilingual program is un- 
feasible for some reason, a strong ESL program at the kindergarten 
level is particularly important to build the prerequisite oral lan- 
guage competence. In such a case, it is not necessary or desirable 
to postpone initial reading for these students beyond the age con- 
sidered "normal" for other children in the same educational system. 
The current social and academic disadvantages of not learning to read 
when "normal" children do outweigh all arguments to postpone reading 
instruction. Certainly reading Ls based on oral language, and oral 
language still comes first, but structures and words tat'ght orally can 
soon be reinforced with written symbols. Statistics from the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights strongly indicate that children should not 
be given an extra year of beginning instruction^ Their ultimate 
achievement level does not generally improve; in fact, the reverse is 
the case, and in addition, the extra year will make it far less likely 
the children will finish ?cliooI at all. 

Although the basal reader is not appropriate, part of the vocabu- 
lary content for lessons in oral and written English could be selected 
from the reading series the children will be expected to go into at a 
later stage so tney would already be able to read the first books of 
the series without further instruction. Additional vocabulary should 
be selected for its usefulness and relevance for the children, and 
could include science, social studies, or arithmetic content. The vo- 
cabulary and structures of reading, ESL, and the other content areas 
should remain closely correlated until competence in all English lan- 
guage skills Is solidly established, 

Whe 1 teaching native English-speaking children to read, the teacher 
must be a skilled and informed listener who is aware of all the lan- 
guage variation present in her class. Reading is based on the oral 
language of each child, not ot: thi. ':in3ij3gc of the toachor or whoever 
^;^te the teacher's guide. Phonics is the method of relating symbols 
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to the sounds in the c hi Id ^ s language system. One instructional pro- 
gram could therefore not possibly be appropriate for teaching sound- 
symbol relationships to all children, no matter how effective it Is 
with a limited population. lu different dialects of English^ the 
same letter may represent different sounds, and a child Just learning 
to read will be understandably confused If the pronunciation of the 
textbook writer does not coincide with what he says--perhaps not even 
with what he hears from the teacher. Different examples must be 
chosen for rhyming words and homonyms in different regions, for in- 
stance. Most students and teachers in Texas pronounce pin and pen 
alike, and my native California dialect does not distinguish between 
cot and caught . In the Northeast and In Great Britain most educated 
speakers pronounce whlc h and wi tch alike, despite the strong social 
conditioning In this region to consider this "had" English In some 
way. It is interesting to note that the British regard our continued 
distinction between /w/ and /hw/ as "archaic^' and ^'provincial". 

There are also many children who pronounce day and they the same, 
and say he be walking , and he don ^t know . These are equally syste- 
matic differences in English, but usually ones which signal social 
rather than regional group membership. Neither divergent pronunci- 
ation nor nonstandard forms constitutes a reading problem, but the 
teacher can and does when she inhibits the reading process with ill- 
timed "corrections". 

Regional differences in standard English should merely be ac- 
cepted in all cases. You may choose to teach standard English as a 
second dialect as an oval language skill, hut the child's dialect 
should be accepted without question in beginning reading phases. 

Differences in language signal differences in social exper- 
iences, and the same reading content will not be relevant for all 
children. The mother in an apron, father with a briefcase, two chil- 
dren and Spot is scarcely a universal family structure. Just adding 
color to some of the characters does not guarantee relevance, al* 
though it probably helps. One reading series just shaded in some of 
the children when pressured to Integrate its stories. They added 
some unintentional humor by leaving one boy's arm white. Relevant 
content is important, for comprehension requires a known cultural 
setting within whici\ the message can bo decoded. 

Appropriate lexical items and content for initial reading in- 
struction may be found in the stories of the children themselves, and 
the folklore of a communlLy provides a rich source for reading mater- 
ials at all levels. Whether using experience charts, folklore, or 
appropriate published ra<aterlal, the teacher should always begin with 
the vocabulary of the child's native dialect and add other dialect 
terms, or "book" terms, as reading instruction progresses. 

Writing has most of the same linguistic prerequisites as reading; 
it is the productive side of written comi.iunica t ion , and also necessary 
to academic success. One prime area of difficulty for language teach- 
ers and tlieir students is spelling. Although the English spelling 
system does not provide a perfect correspondance between sound and 
symbol, it does ct^ntain spelling patterns that are quite regular In 
their representation of English sounds. 

There are some invariant patterns in English spelling. Some 
consonants, such as b, ^, k, v, and Zy almost always have the same 
pronunciation. Others, such as the letter c, vary according to the 
surrounding letters. C usually represents the sound /s/ before e, 1, 
^ S ^ and the sound /k/ before anything else. Standard spelling doe's 
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not tolerate the same diversity as standard spoken English, and sounds 
and symbols therefore do not have exactly the same cor respondances in 
any two dialects. 

Children often make spelling errors i:hat reflect differences in 
pronunciation. One way to correct such errors is to teach the sound- 
s>Tnbol relationship in terms of the actual pronunciation of the chil- 
dren, even If It is considered nonstandard speech. When the sounds 
are omitted In their own usage, as is the case with the past tense 
and plural affixes for n^ny children, they may be taught to hear theni 
used by other English speakers. Since many children have little con- 
tact outside their own linguistic community, however, they may not 
hear enough of this pronunciation to make the suggestion feasible. 
In this case, It is possible to ask children to memorize numerous 
spelling patterns that do not have any auditory reality for them. 
It seems much more reasonable at early levels to ask teachers to ac- 
cept spelling based on the children's pronunciation, to postpone cor- 
rection until some fluency in reading and writing has been achieved, 
and until the children have a wider experience with the English of 
schools and books. While standard spelling is an essential system 
for students to master, early correction of linguistically different 
children may either lead them to the conclusion that spelling and lan- 
guage sounds have no necessary correlation, or inhibit the development 
of the fluency which is so vital if the children are to become suc- 
cessful readers and writers by the middle grades. The overcorrec ted , 
discouraged beginner can seldom be reclaimed by remedial programs. 

When we talk about listening skills, we are usually talking 
about the children's ability to hear, understand, evaluate, and re- 
spond. It is at least equally important for the teacher to develop 
and practice these skills herself if she is to be an effective lan- 
guage teacher. She must be good at listening to children. 

Our hearing, as well as the children's, is sometimes influenced 
by uncontrollable physical factors, such as masking noise and fatigue, 
but we, too, can consciously or unconsciously short-circuit the wires 
between hearing and understanding and hear only noise around us in the 
classroom or on the playground. Understanding requires attention and 
concentration, and we show that we are attending to children by our 
physical set and our responsiveness. All teachers need to listen to 
answer children's questions, to perceive their feelings, and to under- 
stand their ideas so that we m.iy indeed follow our precept and begin 
our teaching where the c^iildren are. 

It is also essential for a language teacher to listen to and 
understand the language system of each child, particularly in classes 
where children speak different varieties of English. Many teachers 
haven't ever listened to some of the quieter children in the room, in 
large part because 'Ut's the squeaky hinge that gets the grease", and 
the quiet ones are ignored. Some teachers have eveix rated these chil- 
dren "non-verbaT' or completely "non~Knglish speaking'', and expressed 
considerable surprise when the child proves to be quite fluent in Eng- 
lish. In a visiting consultant capacity I noted one child who was 
Lit<?rally tongue-tied and unable :o speak, and anoti^er who was totally 
dea::. These are extreme examples, but bath children were in public 
schools for over two years without anyone detpcting their physical handi- 
caps. Since they had Spanish surnames, their teachers had just assumed 
they didn't talk because they couldn't speak English. A more frequent 
tragedy is occurring in our newly integrated classes where some white 
^ *chers are saying they can^t understand t]\e handful of black children 
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assigned to them and arc using other children to "translate". This 
is tragic because it is Indicative of the teacher's rejection of 
these children, and sets up a solid barrier against communication on 
any meaningful level. Teachers who keep asking children to repeat 
what they have said usually cause the children to be ^'turned off" 
an<J adopt silence as a coping device. 

There Is little excuse for teachers not to understand at least 
a 11 tt le bit of the native language of their students even when it 
is not English. There is no excuse at all for teachers to short- 
circuit their listening abilities with students who are speaking 
English. Some teachers don't understand because they don't want to, 
and others feel the burden of understanding rests on the child. He 
must understand her and make himself understood. 

It is true that some dialects are not easily understood at first 
exposure, but the conscientious teacher can develop her comprehension 
ability in a very short period of Mme by attentive listening to the 
children and to similar tape- recorded speech samples. Understanding 
shotsld be a two-way street if the teacher really cares. 

We have said that both reading and writing are based on the oral 
language of the student. The teacher cannot begin to adapt instruc- 
tional methods and niaterials to his linguistic system unless she 
knows what it is. How do his pronunciation, grammatical structures, 
and word choice differ from her own, and how do both differ from the 
language of the textbook writers? 

Informed and skillful listening tells us where the children are; 
it gives us keys to their strengths and probable points of difficulty 
In the language program; and it contributes to our evaluation of our 
own effectiveness in teaching language skills. 

Skill in speaking Is also an essential component of the language 
arts curriculum, but one which is often based on questionable assump- 
tions from the standpoint of children's normal language development. 

We must remember that all normal children can already communi- 
cate orally by the time they come to school. With few exceptions, 
they have mastered the sound system of their native language and its 
basic sentence structures before they are five or six years old. It 
deserves to be emphasized again that claims about nonverbal children 
are largely spurious. We do not teach children to speak. 

During the first years of school, we can best help children 
develop speaking skill with activities designed to expand their 
functional vocabularies, and with a relaxed classroom atmosphere 
which encourages talking. 

Children who are learning English as a second language do ad- 
ditionally profit from structured oral language drills which are 
appropriate for their age and interest levels, but usage drills for 
most English-speaking children are of questionable value. Again, with 
few exceptions, usage drills constitute teaching students what they 
already know. 

I cannot give you strong directives on teaching standard forms to 
speakers of nonstandard English. We do not have any real assurance 
that nonstandard speech patterns need to be changed, and speech pat- 
terns them.^elves often constitute a badge for group identity which 
must be respected. There is a high positive correlation between 
deviation from standard English and academic retardation and failure, 
but both may merely be reflexes of more basic cultural differences 
causing conflict between minority-group students and their schools. 
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There are tvo points I would like to make on this Issue, how- 
ever, based on children's language development. These suggest to 
some that if standard English is to be taught, we shouldn't post- 
pone the Instruction. 

First, there appears to be an optimum age for adding a new lan- 
guage system; Indeed, it is unlikely that any student can iearn a 
new one perfectly after the age of twelve or fourteen. We therefore 
cannot wait so as to give students the choice of learning a new dia- 
lect or not without making this task more difficult, and even un- 
likely. A second language or second dialect should be added as early 
as possible if we are to tnlnlmlze linguistic Interference, 

Second, I disagree with reports that young children do not per- 
ceive the significance of dialect differences, and therefore should 
not be taight a second dialect until they are older. 

I began to come to this conclusion when I was teaching kinder- 
garten In California. r assigned Spanish and English speaking chil- 
dren to alternate chairs around the tables in order to maximize the 
children's opportunity to use the English vocabulary and structures 
I was teaching. One boy started speaking English with a lisp, al- 
though he did not lisp In Spanish. The answer was his English- 
speaking friend, who had recently lost his front teeth. The Spanish 
speaker was obviously using a peer model for his English, and not 
his teacher. I reassigned him to sit by a boy who didn't lisp and 
he Soon acquired a normal pronunciation. But he continued to lisp 
when the deviant pronunciation was appropriate--whenever he talked 
to his lisping friend. 

I revised the age of awareness of pronunciation downward be- 
cause of a colleague of mine in Texas. He Is from a dialect region 
where creek is pronounced /krlk/, and his wife pronounces it /krik/. 
His five year old son asked if he could go fishing In the /krlk/ one 
afternoon, The three year old daughter corrected him, saying, ''Don^t 
you know you're supposed to say /krlk/ to Monmy and /krlk/ to Daddy?" 

Many more supporting examples are coming from parents' com* 
plaints about integration. Young children add the appropriate dia- 
lect forms when they wish to identify with their new friends. Our 
Anglo students are adding the nonstandard forms of their black and 
Spanish speaking classmates as well as the other way around. 

When we talk about teaching '^speaking", we are really talking 
about teaching appropriate forms for specific situations, and need 
to recognize the validity of exlsclng linguistic competence. 

Because the decision to teach standard English is a complex one 
Involving more than educational considerations, educators should be 
guided by the attitudes of parents in their conmunlty toward the lan- 
guage systems of their children and of the school. 

Although the most significant contribution of linguistics to the 
teaching of English and the language arts is in helping the teacher 
develop a greater understanding of the nature of language, language 
variation, and language learning, probably the most conspicuous im- 
pact of linguistics on the curriculum he.s been in the teaching of 
formal grammar. 

All of the 1 Inguls tlca 1 ly- based approaches to grammar instruc- 
tion begin with the cOiTmon assumption that the student, as a speaker 
of the language, already knows the grammar of the language, though 
only unconsciously. By grcmmar , linguists mean the knowledge In the 
head of the speaker which enables him to construct and comprehend 
^"^ences In his language. One cannot speak and understand a language 
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without knowing Its gratnmcir. From this assumption it follows that 
the teaching of "formal" grammar primarily invoivcs making the stu- 
dent consciously aware of what he already knows. 

Rather than having students memorize rules and definitions, the 
study of gramar should be a process of self-dlscovery . 

Another key concept is that language Is a social phenomenon. 
Language would not even exist If men were not social animals who must 
communicate In order to cooperate. And language is always learned In 
a social context, from other members ot the society. All language 
teachers need, therefore, to have some understanding of the social 
factors which affect language development. We need also to look more 
closely at some of the educationist's reactions to linguistic and 
cultural differences. 

Many educational programs for "disadvantaged'' children are based 
on the ethnocentric concept that to be ;'if ferent is to be depr Ived . 
These can be recognized whenever proponents maintain that the minority 
group child has no true cultuie of his own, but Is deficient in 
middle-class behaviors, concepts, or speech forms; for instance, he 
is "no[i-verba 1" , The low expk.*c ta tlons generated by the deficit theory 
contribute to children's failure, which may in turn be Interpreted as 
evidence for their deficiency rather than evidence for weakness in the 
theory. This Is a vicious circle in education which can do irreparable 
damage co the children. 

The deficiency model in education can best be understood as a form 
of stereotyping, defining a group in terms of what It does not do, pre- 
judging as well as describing. 

Stereotyping has two major repercussions In the classroom: it 
builds a social barrier which inhibits communication, and It affects 
the self-image of those who are typed. 

Stereotyping is an educational problem which can consciously be 
brought under control. The answer lies in the recognition and under- 
standing of real cultural dlf ferr r.ces , not in the proclamation that all 
people '^are the same beneath the skin." That is an extremely ethno- 
centric approach, saying that all people are "like me". 

Two areas of cultural differences within which many stereotypes 
develop are in attitudes toward language and its functions and in the 
different social conventions used by different language groups. 

Besides sharing common features of vocabulary, pronunciation, and 
grammar, each speech community shares a set of values regarding the 
uses of language in various contexts. These Include Judgments on the 
relative prestige of different regional and social dialects, group and 
role identifications, and feelings about the appropriateness of differ- 
ent styles of language for self-expression on different occasions. 

Conflicting attitudes toward language create one of the greatest 
problems In cross-cultural communication between teachers and children; 
misunderstandings often occur for this reason. When the differences 
are understood, they may be used as an educational base. When they are 
not, they create a formidable barrier to learning. 

One conflict occurs In different uses of voice level In different 
communities, with the normal projection level of the classroom teacher 
often interpreted as anger by children from other language groups, in- 
cluding many American Indians, Conversely, their low voice level con- 
tributes to the stereotype that Indian children are shy. 

Another occurs because the eye contact expected between speaker 
and listener by white, middle-class teachers is not considered polite or 
Q respectful by several minority groups. Black, Indian, and Spanish 
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speaking children who avert their eyes when talking to the teacher 
are often stereotyped as '^shifty'' and "sneaky". 

The social nature of language must also be taken Into account 
in that al 1- impor tant d Imonsion- -mot iva tion for learning. 

Every child learns a great deal of his language from his poor 
group. A child learns the subtle nuances of meanings of words by 
trial and error testing against other members of his group In actual 
communication. By the time he enters school, the child !'nows most ot 
the language he feels a need for In order to communicate with other 
members of his own group about everything In his culture which is 
Important to him. The educational program must give him reasons to 
know more language If IL Is to teach him more successfully. 

We should therefore provide as much opportunity for Inter-pupll 
conmunlcatlon as possible. Programs which assign English speaking 
children to one classroom and non-English speaking children to another 
are falling to utilize one of the most powerful psychological factors 
In language learning. Motivation for learning English can be fostered 
by Che he teroger^eous assignment of children to classes wherever pos- 
sible, and by grouping procedures within the classrooms which will 
create both need and opportunity for children of different language 
backgrounds to talk to each other. 

Placing children with varied backgrounds and needs In the same 
class by no means Implies that they should have exactly the same class- 
room experiences. AH teachers should strive toward meeting the indi- 
vidual needs of children and should adjust to varied rates of learning 
and levels of Interest, If, for example, a class contains some children 
who speak Spanish but little or no English, brief periods each day 
should be devoted to teaching basic English sentence patterns and vo- 
cabulary to Just the Spanish speaking children. These children will 
learn English far more efficiently If there Is opportunity throughout 
the rest of the school day for them to participate in varied activi- 
ties in the room and on the playground with English speaking classmates. 

The ideal is Individualized instruction. Next best Is adequate 
grouping procedure within heterogeneous classes--in other words, Inte- 
gration . 

The linguistic diversity in our classrooms has presented us a 
serious challenge, but one of the most exciting and necessary break- 
throughs In this field ha already been made: the widespread realiza- 
tion that the academic failure of children Is not necessarily the 
failure of children to leam, but may be the failure of the school to 
teach. 

We must begin with an understanding of language and culture be- 
cause children do not begin learning when they come to school. They 
are part of a social contnunity, and have already learned much of its 
values and its expectations. ihev have acquired communication skills 
in at least one language, and these are already related to a way of 
thinking and feeling and acting. 

The English-dominant, middle-class educational system must under- 
stand and accept the existing linguistic and cultural patterns of the 
children as resources on which to build, rather than as handicaps to be 
overcome, If we are to teach them effectively. 
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One of the most noteworthy examples of successful 
implementatdon of our educational and linguistic axiom 

accept the student, his language , and his culture as a 
positive base upon which to build^' is Espahol para aluimcs 
hispanohablantes , a curriculum bulletin developed by the 
Texas Education Agency, The authors, foreign language 
consultants for the TEA, here explain the rationale behind 
its development, means of implementation, and sample 
instructional material. While the bulletin was prepared 
specifically for teachers of Spanish to Spanish's peaking 
high school students in Texas, the principles and prO' 
cedures exemplified in it are equally relevant to any 
students who are studying their native language while 
learning English as a second language, or to students 
who speak a "non-standard'* dialect of English. 



Ra tiona le 

In working in a consultative capacity with foreign language 
teachers In Texas, the Texas Education Agency foreign language staff > 
during the late 60 's, became particularly concerned about the teaching 
c: Spanish to Spanish speakers at the secondary level. Many good pro- 
grams were already In existence; however, many schools were falling to 
enroll and/or retain native speakers in Spanish classes. Some of the 
common problems existing in various areas of the State were as follows 

• Spanish speakers were enrolled In beginning classes with 
non-native speakers without recognition of the linguistic 
abilities the former already possessed. 

• The philosophy of teaching Spanish to native speakers was, 
in many Instances, that of "correcting^' or eradicating 
the "bad" Spanish spoken by these students. 

• Classes for native speakers of Spanish were taught as a 
foreign Language » often using a granmar- translation ap- 
proach, exclusively. 

• Available teaching materials were not suitable for teach- 
ing native Spanish speakers, Basic textbooks published 
in the United States were relatively easy, as they were 
designed for English speakers, and those published in 
Spanish- speaking countries were too difficult if they 
were of comparable interest level. 

As a result of the above study of the teaching of Spanish to 
Spanish speakers at the secondary level, the foreign language staff 
contracted, during the school year l968-69j with a cooifnittee of 
experienced Spanish teachers to develop a curriculum guide, which was 
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pilot-tested In preliminary form during the 1969-70 school year and 
then published in lat3 1970 under the tlr.le EspaPlol para alumnos 
hlspapohablantes (Texas Education Agency Bulletin 702), Inservlce 
workshops were conducted throughout t!.e State after the bulletin was 
distributed to schools, and consultative help Is still being provided 
on a continuing basis. 

In order to alleviate the problem of retarding the learning pro- 
cess of the native speaker of Spanish, the Texas Education Agency 
foreign language staff has recommended special classes to be desig- 
nated as "accehirated" for the first two years of Spanish for the 
following reasons: 

• Because the native speaker already has proficiency in 
understanding and speaking, he should not be placed in 
a beginning class with non- native speakers where empha- 
sis is on developing these two skills, 

• The teaching of a standard dialect to the native speaker 
requires special techniques and materials different from 
those used In a class for non-natives. 

• Reading and writing can be begun earlier in the first 
year than with non-natives. 

As the degree of a student's proficiency In speaking and under- 
standing Spanish may vary, teachers may wish to administer the speak- 
ing and listening portions of a standardized test or a locally-developed 
test In selecting and placing students for the accelerated classes. 
(The Spanish Surname Is not always a good criterion.) If a standardized 
test Is used, each school should establish Its own cut-off point for 
admission into the accelerated classes. An alternative to fonoal test- 
ing would be teacher evaluation through a personal interview to deter- 
mine the student^s degree of proficiency In the oral-aural skills. 

If It Is not feasible for a school to set up special classes for 
native speakers, then the teacher should arrange for group anc' Indi- 
vidual activities related to the varying abilities and objectives of 
the stui'ents within the class. The make-up of the groups may be flex- 
ible depending on . the type of activity, and not always should a non- 
native speaker be paired with a native speaker so that the latter "can 
help the non-native with his pronunciation." Learning activities for 
both groups must be carefully structured to give them the kind of lan- 
guage development needed. 

The long-range objectives of the special program for native speak- 
ers of Spanish have been defined in Bulletin 702 so that teachers can 
work from these in setting up individual objectives for their students. 
The outcomes of accelerated classes ivr Spanish speakers should enable 
the s tuder to : 

• understand one of the various standard dialects of Spanish, 
dealing with topics within his experience, and to refine his 
listening skills In orr^er to distinguish between standard 
and nonstandard Spanish 

• express himself In standard Spanish without recourse to 
English or nonstandard forms 

• read Spanish with comprehension and enjoyment 

• write Spanish based on material practiced orally and/or 
read and on topics within his experience 
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• Interpret the Hispanic culture and thus acquire a sense of 
pride ill his own heritage 

• becocue tamlllar vith opportunities tor using Spanish In the 
busLi\css and vocational worKis. (In comnumities where 
there are nwtiy such opportunities, vScfiooLs might give con- 
sideration to courses such as secretarial training in 
Spanish. ) 

language of the Mexican- Amor lean 

One of the basic premises, if not the underlying philosophy of 
the entire program, speaks to the Issue of the language spoken by the 
Mexican-American student In Texas. As was mentioned earlier, many 
programs have been built on the idea that Khc school would teach the 
Mexican-American "correct" Spanish. This brand of Spanish would be 
learned through the memorization and application of gracnnAatlcal rules 
and paradigms. Spanish became so abstract that students often failed 
to see much resemblance between school Spanish and their mother tongj^e. 

The present program is based on the idea that the language brought 
to school by the Mexican-American student is a linguistically valid 
medium of communication. This language is one of the many variations 
of Spanish to be found in existence today. 

Many languages, including Spanish, whicVi are spoken over a wide 
geographic area are subject to variation. Persons who are reared In a 
particular region tend to speak more or less the same way; they develop 
a dialect characteristic of the area. Within a given geographic area, 
particularly in the large urban centers, the various socio-economic 
classes will develop a way of speaking that will identify them as be- 
longing to a given social class. In the Southwest, not only are there 
geographic and social dimensions of Spanish^ but also the added feature 
of two languages In contact. The result Is often a mixture of English 
and Spanish spoken by Mexican-Americans all over the Southwest. Thus, 
when a Mexican-American youngster is speaking Spanish, he may insert 
English words and phrases in a Spanish sentence. He may also shift 
completely from Spanish to English, or vice versa, in mid-sentence. 
This mixture of the two languages has been the subject of much criticism. 
Purists argue that such a mixture renck.rs the language incorrect, in- 
valid, and corrupt. Linguistic scietice, on the other hand, affirms 
that every language in actual use is ci valid system of communication for 
the cotnmunity it serves and that there is no such thing as an Intrin- 
sically incorrect language. Southwef^tern Spanish is no exception to 
this statement. 

While this program speaks of ^'standard" or ^'universal" Spanish^ it 
Is recognized that no one dialect of Spanish is the only standard. In 
reality, a number of Spanish dialects are considered standard. A per- 
son from Mexico City may speak a standard version of the Iraguage, but 
so may an individual from Buenos Aires, Lima or El Paso ... all some- 
vhat different, but still mutually understandable. The main differences 
between standard Spanish and the nonstandard versions widely spoken in 
the Southwest lie in the area of vocabulary. As has been stated,, 
borrowings from English are numerous. The Spanish sound system and 
structure, however, have been only minimally influenced by English. 

The school, therefore, should adopt a positive attitude regarding 
the language spoken by the Mexican-American student. Rather than at- 
O >ting to eradicate the home language, programs should stress the 
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linguistic and cultural strengths which tlie students bring to scliool, 
By emphasizing the strengths, the school will be in a better position 
Co extend the Mexican- Ame rican student's command o£ Spanisli in all 
four language skills. 



Me t hod o logy 

'Che methodology used in a linguistically oriented course for 
Spanish speakers is basically a four-skills approach, with a slightly 
different emphasis in comparison with a class for non-native speakers. 
In developing the skills the teacher should begin with the degree of 
proficiency the student already has. Tlie same applies to the teaching 
of culture: in the first year, th^ emphasis is on the student's Mexican- 
American background, then on his Mexican heritage, From the second year 
on to further study > the culture of the other Spanish-American countries 
and Spain my be pursued, 

Despite the fact that a native speaker enrolls in a first- year 
Spanish class with a speaking and understanding knowledge of Spanish, 
activities based on these two skills should be planned from the very 
beginning. For this reason, these classes should be conducted entirely 
in Spanish. In order to identify the student's level of proficiency 
and the characteristics of his language, the teacher may have him do 
one or more of the following activities; 

• relate his experiences of a recent trip* book he has read, 
or movie he has seen 

• prepare a talk from the list of topics but give the talk 
without reference to notes or books 

• give a r^sumd orally in Spanish after listening to a 
selection in English or Spanish. 

If at all possible, the student's talk should be recorded so that 
the teacher will have an opportunity to listen later and develop exer- 
cises for both Individual and group activities. One two- or three- 
minute tape for each of 25 or 30 students could form the basis for at 
least a semester's work in the areas of vocabulary, syntax, morphology 
and phonology. There will be common elements as the omission of /y/ 
in words like sc I lama and e 11 a and the use of forms like semos and 
t ru Je > Exercises, both oral and written, devoted to such elements can 
then be developed by the teacher to be used with the students as needed. 

It is extremely important for the teacher to develop the attitude 
in the classroom that he is teaching !iis students another way of speak- 
ing Spanish, another dialect, and that he is not trying to eradicate 
the student's home language, which has served him well and will con- 
tinue to do so in many situations. The language of the classroom is 
simply a more universal one that will give the student a wider means 
of cominunica t ioti In many areas of the Spanish -speaking world. 

Oral practice for the native Spanish speaker is based on his own 
language background in piionology, morphology and vocabulary. This can 
be accomplished through dialogs, basic sentences, short reading selec- 
tions, and structure drills. He would not necessarily be required to 
memorize the basic material, but he would need enough practice with it 
in order to manipulate the language, with the ultimate goal of per- 
sonalization so that he gains control of the sounds, structures, etc., 
O :hat are new to him. 
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The listening skills of the native speaker probably require the 
least development of any of the four; therefore this ability can be 
put to good use as the basis for the other three. He can prepare an 
oral r^sum^ of a selection he has listened to on tape or engage In a 
dlscussvon based on a Listening exercise. r 

As many native speakers Viave limited reading knowledge of Spanish 
when they begin their fornial study, the first reading practice should 
be preceded by listening to the material. The teacher needs to guide 
the student carefully in this Intensive reading stage, Including pre- 
vious preparation of word study (definitions and examples In Spanish). 
There can be choral repetition of certain words, phrases or sentences 
according to difficulty and practice needed. Oral reading is Important 
but should not be used to the extent that the rest of the class becomes 
bored or Inattentive while one student reads. The students can read In 
the language laboratory, recording their voices for playback, and the 
teacher can monitor as they read» Comprehension Is the goal of read- 
ing, whether It Is oral or silent, and this comprehension should be 
directed and evaluated without direct translation to English, This can 
be done through short tests with various types of comprehension ques- 
tions* The objective test should be used at first until the student 
develops proficiency In writing. Summaries of material read or the 
essay type of question should be done orally at this stage. 

This method of teaching ;.ntenslve reading will necessarily Involve 
a great deal of class time; hc^wever it is time well spent, because In- 
tensive reading serves as a foundation for extensive and supplementary, 
or Individualized reading, boch of which can be done outside of class 
or at a time selected by the student If he Is In an Individualized or 
Independent study type of program. Both of these two types of reading 
can be Introduced In the first level and will become increasingly more 
important in the second and advanced levels. In the extensive reading 
phase, the teacher will need to create Interest on the part of the stu- 
dents, explain difficult words and structures in advance, prepare an 
outline or questions to serve as a guide, and plan some kind of evalu- 
ation, such as an oral or written r^sum^. 

Supplementary reading is that which the student does independently 
using a variety of materials, such as short stories, novels, poetry, 
newspapers and magazines. He should be encouraged to seek out themes 
of his own interests and should have a wide choice of available mater- 
ials. In a regular class suggestions for this reading can be Included 
In a unit, and In an Individualized program, these can be built into 
the learning packet as enrichment or in the work done above the basic 
material. However this personalized reading Is accomplished, there 
should be some means of recording what he has learned. If a student 
reads very widely, he would not have to make a formal report to the 
teacher on every selection h(^ reads. An occasional teacher-pupil con- 
ference or brief written summaries would suffice. The student who 
reads widely is evidently Interested and motivated, and progress might 
be slowed If he is required to give an accounting or be tested on every 
selection that he reads. 

The writing skill is perhaps the most difficult for both the 
learner and the teacher. The first material written by the native 
speaker, as in the case of the non-native, should be that which has 
been practiced in listening, speaking, and reading. Even before the 
teacher gives short dictations of familiar material, he will find it 
feasible to give some instruction and practice in orthography, syllabi- 
O :atlon, phrasing, and written accentuation. The native speaker will 
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depend on his ears more than his eyes and will often confuse such 
letters as b and v, li and ^, z and s; he may omit h In words like 
habla and perhaps add It In other words; he may omit a In construc- 
tions like Voy a hacer and he may write no mis as one word, often 
omitting the accent. Those problems arise because he has spoken 
Spanish over a period of years without having written It hlmself« 
The first writing exercises should be short dictations carefully 
Structured to help the studnnt overcome his difficulties. Errors 
should be marked by the teacher, and corrections made by the student 
to reinforce his learning. 

As the student gains control of the writing system, other exer- 
cises may be assigned as: writing short answers to questions, com- 
pleting statements, filling In blanks (paragraphs or sentences with 
verbs, nouns, etc., omitted) from dictation, and rewriting sentences 
or paragraphs, changing tense or person. The first real composition 
of even two or three paragraphs should still be guided a rdsum^ 
of a selection heard or read as one similar to a model developed by 
the teacher. The transition to free composition will probably be 
made on an Individualized basis. The student who writes a short 
summary relatively free of errors may be ready to start composing 
on his own. Even then, he will need guidance from the teaclier. 
One technique is to have the student read his composition to the 
teacher before the teacher sees It. After reading It, the teacher 
can very quickly point out to the student where his Is having dif- 
ficulty, then have the student rewrite. In no other area Is Im- 
mediate correction so Important* The student should not be re- 
quired to write lengthy compositions until he has demonstrated his 
control of the mechanics of writing, because he Is only reinforcing 
his mistakes. Neither should the teacher stifle a student's 
creativity, If he wants to write poetry for example; the student 
should be encouraged In his creative expression and given help as 
needed. Proper balance should be given to all the language skills 
according to the Individual student's objectives, and not everyone 
will have a need for writing a great deal of Spanish as an adult; 
therefore emphasis should be on quality, not quantity. Unlike speak- 
ing, which has various levels of acceptability, the writing system 
is uniform; so what the student writes, he should write well. If a 
Spanish course Is based on the four skills, then the student's 
grade should not be determined solely or largely on the scores he 
makes on written tests. 



Content 

The content of the Spanish courses for Spanish speakers and the 
methods used in skills development are dependent one on the other. 
As a result, the practice provided In one of the four language skills 
very often becomes the actual content or objective of a lesson. Al- 
though the content recommended In this program for teaching Spanish 
to Spanish speakers is not revolutionary, It Is Innovative In Its 
approach . 

Teachers have often felt that formal gratrmar should receive top 
priority in these classes. All the Spanish textbooks on the State 
multiple adoption list were designed for non-native speakers of this 
language. Some of these textbooks reflected a granmar- transla tlon 
O ipproach and others were audio-lingual In nature. Many teachers felt 
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that the latter were either too easy or were not relevant to the needs 
of Spanish-Speaking youngsters. Thus, In schools with a large con- 
centration of Mexican-Americans, a grammar- translation Spanish text- 
book was usually selected on the basis that It was the more substantial 
one. What teachers often failed to recognize, however, was the Idea 
that a modified audio- lingual approach could be used to present material 
that was commensurate with the students' linguistic abilities. Now the 
teacher is encouraged to select the course content from the basic text 
and from supplementary cnaterials to meet the needs of the students. 

in addition to material for development of the four language skills, 
the content of the course recommended for Texas schools consists of 
five general areas: phonology, syntax, morphology^ vocabulary and cul- 
ture. It Is necessary to break down the course content In this manner 
so that each of these areas receives attention. All too often, course 
descriptions have been vague and have Indicated that students would 
"leavn Co read and wrlte'^ and "learn grammar, vocabulary and culture/' 
The other elements, such as phonology and Its relationship to aural com- 
prehension and reading, have not received as much attention as they 
shou Id . 

Although the new program has not eliminated the presentation of 
formal grammar, Its role has been reduced. This decision stems from 
the view that the language brought to school by the Mexican-American 
is a valid one. Since the structure of the student's Spanish, with very 
few exceptions, is identical to that of a standard dialect of the lan- 
guage, the coarse content does not place too much emphasis on the learn- 
ing of rules for standard grammatical items which the student already 
controls. In those cases where a difference does exist between standard 
Spanish and the student's language, a functional approach Is used. Pat- 
tern drills or written exercises are used to teach the student the gram- 
matical function of an Item. If the teacher feels that a simple rule 
will help the student. Its use Is encouraged. Grammatical rules should 
not, however, be used in evaluating a student's control of the language. 
Rather, actual application of the rules In speaking or writing is recom- 
mended . 

The relationship between the skills component of the course and the 
general content areas is found on the charts on pages 20-23. The fol- 
lowing are content areas with illustrations of some common nonstandard 
features found in Texas Spanish and suggested exorcises for teaching 
standard counterparts. 

PHONOLOGY 

Omission of /y/. 

The students can be asked to repeat a series of words, such as the 

following, so that they can listen to a difficult sound and have an 

opportunity to produce it themselves: 

allf, aquellos, clla, estrella, se I lama , ani I lo , 
semilla, ardllla, sencilla, rodilla, cuchlllo, 
paslllo, potrillo, amarillo, mil la 

Simple repetition exercises, which can later be written, can also 

be used; for example: 
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iAd^inde va aquella muchacha? 
iris para ml? No, es para ella, 
Aquellos sou amarillos. 



MORPHOLOGY 



Use of ha lya for ha ya . 
Teacher 

Cuando hayas tcrminado, ven 
verme . 

(salir ) 
(es tudiar) 

(comer) 
(prac ttcar) 

( termlnar) 



Student 

Cuando hayas terminado, ven a 
verme ♦ 

Cuando hayas ealldo, ven a verme. 
Cuando hayas estudlado, ven a 
verme . 

Cuando hayas cotnldo, ven a verme. 
Cuando hayas praccicado, ven a 
verme . 

Cuando hayas termlnado, ven a 
verme « 



Use of ju£ tes or jutste(s ) for fuls te . 

Teacher Student 



c tne con Mar ta , 



Ayer fuiste al 

(yo) 
(^l) 

(nosotros) 
(ellos) 

(ella) 

Questions can follow this exercise: 

iAddnde fuiste ayer? 
iQui^n fue al cine con Marta? 
^Ad6nde fueron la setnana pasada? 
etc , 



Ayer fuiste al cine con Marta. 

Ayer fui al cine con Marta. 

Ayer fue al cine con Marta. 

Ayer fuimos al cine con Marta, 

Ayer fueron al cine con Marta, 

Ayer fuiste al cine con Marta. 

Ayer fue al cine con Marta. 



SYNTAX 



Use of trabjar por . 

The following is a repetition drill designed to show one use of 
pa ra ; In some parts of the Southwest, por is used in this instance. 

El Sr. M^ndez trabaja para la 

CompaPlCa Mendoza . 
Pepita trabaja para el 

Gobierno Federal. 
Jos^ ya no trabaja para su 

pa p4 . 
etc . 
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Questions can be used: 

<^Para qul^n trabaja Josd? 

iPara qutdn trabaja el Sr. Mdndeis? 

iPara qutdn trabaja Peptta? 

VOCABULARY 

The study of vocabulary should be carried out entirely in Span- 
ish. This can be accomplished by giving simple definitions, synonyms, 
and antonyms. The student will often have a tendency to '^Identify'^ a 
word by giving Its English equivalent, By showing the student ways of 
Increasing his vocabulary In an all-Spanlsh context^ he will be in a 
better position to express himself entirely In Spanish whenever the 
occasion requires It. The teacher can use a thematic approach to the 
study of vocabulary. For example: EL CINE. This topic allows the stu- 
dent to learn the Spanish equivalents for many concepts he has only 
learned through English. These Items should be introduced and prac- 
ticed in context: 

1. Ayer Marta y yo fuimos al cine. 

2. Llegamos muy temprano y la taqullla todavfa 

estaba corrada. 

3. Todo el mundo nos habfa dlcho que era una 

buena pelfcula. 

4. Por fin lleg6 la taqulllera y pudlmos comprar los 

boletos. 

e tc . 

The process of derivation using prefixes and suffixes can be used 
to extend the student's vocabulary. Again, these items should be pre- 
sented In context: 

1. A mi me gusta bailar. 

2. Anoche fuimos a un balle en el club campestre. 

3. Pavlova fue una ballarina muy famosa. 
e tc . 

Students can also be asked to describe a photograph or to give a 
summary of a story or a film. This technique encourages the students 
to think in terms of a specific theme, and the study of vocabulary be- 
comes related to a given event, sequence of events, or a given oDject, 

CULTURE 

The main objective in this phase of the program is to show the 
Mexican-American students that they have a culture and that this cul- 
ture is part of the Hispanic tradition. Therefore, teachers are ad- 
vised to build on the cultural strengths the students already possess. 
In many parts of Texas elements of the Hispanic tradition are very 
strong. Students thus have an opportunity to observe a living culture 
rather than reading about it. At the same time by studying about their 
own home life and customs, students will acquire a more positive self- 
image. Some topics that students find of Interest are the following: 
family life, concept of masculinity and femininity, pride and dignity, 
gestures, cuisine, saints days and birthdays, etc. After the Mexican- 
American students are shown that they, too, form part of the Hispanic 
world, the teacher can begin to Introduce them to cultural elements of 
^^.on temporary Mexico and later to those of other Spanish-speaking countries. 
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When any new program Is Introduced Into a school, the success 
of it can be measured In terms of advanced planning, Including In- 
service training. The preliminary edition of the Texas Education 
Agency Bulletin 702, EspaPlol para alumnos hlspanohablantes , was 
pilot-tested for a year In eleven school districts with 19 teachers 
participating. Inservlce training for these teachers was provided 
by the Texas Education Agency foreign language staff, and each of 
the districts was visited at least twice during the year. Inservlce 
workshops were held In ten areas of the state through regional ser- 
vice centers prior to the opening of the school year 1971-72. These 
were conducted by the Texas Education Agency foreign language staff 
and some of the pilot teachers. The sessions were six hours In 
length, with two general topics: linguistic theory upon which the 
program Is based and methods and procedures for implementing the 
suggestions Included in the guide, A one-hour video tape of some 
pilot classes was shown to participants. This tape showed tech- 
niques of applying the linguistic theory and methodology In Level I 
and Level II classes. 

Developing a sympathetic attitude on the part of Spanish teach- 
ers and school administrators is also a vital part of inservlce 
training. The staff o^^ a school system must feel the need for a 
Spanish program that will motivate the native speaker to begin and 
continue the study of Spanish, The Texas Education Agency Bulletin 
702 Includes a section in English directed toward the administrator, 
giving the rationale for the program. Work has also been done through 
administrators' conferences and consultative visits on an individual 
basis, A teacher Interested in setting up special accelerated classes 
for the native speaker needs administrative support in order to meet 
with success. 

The we 1 1 -prepared > competent Spanish teacher can function well 
in the program if he has either native or near-native proficiency and 
has the benefit of some inservlce training as described above. His 
background in Spanish should enable him to Identify the dialects 
spoken by his students and the problems encountered by interference 
between English, and Spanish. His previous study of Hispanic culture 
should enable him to appreciate the Mexican heritage of his stude.its. 
With teacher awareness and proficiency and strong administrative sup- 
port, a school should be able to set up a Spanish program for the 
native speaker that will Increase not only his proficiency in his 
mother tongue but also his pride in his heritage and its contributions 
to Western civilization. 
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ELEMENTOS BASICOS 



CON I f:N jno 



HARILIDADK.S 



I-'r at. f I.. A r or^lmt^nte pur ina s.^ruin* y 
a intcrsalos riurante ei aruo; aiste-jiia 
i<.'t-,oli^u:o coniplt'to con atrriki^n oslk*- 
laL A vierUs <h tic ultade s fjnoJ Ai. tii as 
lAjj^n'iue Cl. Se recujnUntJan sililxo 
y pares fi^nvrnos dt-l tip^j^^'je »c tn^utn 
c r a ri en U C n i d ^ d J , A p r c n (i c r ,\ f x - 
j;rvsArst I rnpl rt an It.' ntv ^-r^ <*spa1*.?l 

3 c <; f^t A 1 i I nci i V e r 4 a 1 rn e n I c . 



Kii.ui.hcir y f.racJii.ar oraliiierite f-rraiaa 
tSpicas hacu>ndo cAnihLus cor respurdu fj* 
tes y usando lo qu^ si>iv.tv 3 '»s t a r.tivo j : 
g^nerov, n^lrn^riD; ailjet I'vo.i : -^^ntr^i. 
tvhiicro, posicii^n, grades tic Lon5- 
p<»r4(i<5fi, pose8l\o«, dr nios t r*Uvt>», 
apJ^top*:, ariKiil>» dcfinido « in<itfini<3o; 
pronornbrfu: g^ncru, tulin^ro, detnoa- 
iratlvos, posesUos, reUtivo, pcrao- 
ririlr-ji, complernento diretto c Lndircctc; 
iniperatiw-o; formal, familiAr, gonmdio; 
partH lpio pasivo. vefl'u habr r y su 
c on}n^a c (y'^n, t»e;np«:>s 5inipli'jt dtl 
indu. ativc.1 y d.«l pr?,^frite rlt? Hubjonti\'(i 
rn i'rii tres r^rij^igai. if;nf s , presetUe 
P«frfetKi l)vI itid ic: au>t i! y del subjiintivoi 
\erb<-s I r r ^>il 3 r c J . verbis rffl^xivos, 
> v.erbos «.iue larn^JiarL U raijiral. 



r 1 m il iar iza r St; per n-ivdi-:, dt' prScti^a 
i.cn el silabec' jral; nionosi » s 
direc'isi. in'^t'r»A4 y nii\tas, aferti r'm 
e-ipei.al 1 CM rvibina L. I. >r.e s l^'h ^, k y 'i 
Trv-id,\, pohsi Vahi St , Adqnirir r-:..- ior.ef 
di* lo s:>;uir,>ntc : ^ i n ^ r f s i s , hiat<j, 
9 inaU f i , rnlai. 



Re la I loririf t-stridios arriba induados 
^'.'n la lect'.ra y eoruentar sobre ellos . 



P. 



t<;o 



Af t 



f r, ^ . ; 



? < t u r a . 



Kanii tia r i 7.a r s e po r n"iedi'> de rjt^rci- 
i; las C'^^r. sjlabeo o r lug ri f iv 0 . HraeUt. 
escrituri por Jtiedio de par^rs niirkini') 
PrActicar ac *^nUMc i^n ortogrSfua, 
Kscri^ir dictad;v5 ryrtoJ*. 



Desarrtdlar JiabiUdad dt r* lac lona r la 
i>rt'\i,rAi\A ci>n Las fLrn^as de Us palabras 
y s.is Inf lii>x I ..nfs . KjercUarse en Ior 
camhios rt' >^ r ^ f ic os de aljjimos verbos 
pk»r rr.edio do La escritura. I-:3cribir 
1 J ^i-ir se apn^ndi^ oralniente. 



T 
Cl 



Adq'Mrtr ccmcuru-ia vrlara do s..inid<-js 
de la len^ua niaterna qjo ya d'fnuna, 
y asociar »:[ a'jnidu eon Ins si^nufi 
Alison, 

Di'ttim .\T entr<? !o >jn:ver«al y la 
re^jiora I li p f: ni.i no i Ac i(f'n 9 pa?icd a , 

bras, 



Adqutrir f«,'nr ieni. la d*- palabras 
variabU-s^ s ust ant iv',.>, arliculo, 
ad;t'ti%o. pr<;'rjombre y verba . Concep- 
\ siivnifuadQ de los ai" c id? nte s 
jjramaticaJes del verbo. 
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SmtaxLs 

of *!. iiJiif s. PrAC ltv.*r <f 9truc ■ 
turas 9int4c{>C4i t(pU'a«J dc U 

y rcpUiendo. 


Vol' Alrilaf i.D 

f:ririq-jr>L e r el v n: ab'iLx ri<> 
y <ipri'ndtfr a rxpr^sarstf 
rTLfjar estuthando c;n(as, 
prv'granias dc rAfho y itle- 
\ t*i<iri rn < ipaf^ol . 


CuU lira 

l'«c!Khar reUtoi df cuentoi 
y Icyendas de M^^itco y del 
sudoejte de KK. UU. 

r»\.u<bat pA»4j<;» »obre t> 
hl*torja de Mexico rtfUclo- 
nadus con di4j df litsla y »u9 
h^roej. Kicuchar y canlar 
car^cione^ nxtjticanai, 


Avr«rvder coniv;'irda.ai.'i*» erv el 

p«:)Si(;: I'-n del v*rbo resp^ctu 

> i 1 1 «5 n a »ij e t i V o 
r<?.pet t .i a I *ustanti . o 

i^'.5a!fU<i n4n<r'j y name re 
igvAiWid {ii n^itncrv> y yjf r - 

pai^bra negatkva 
pr -jTionib re* r<fU'?<ivo? 
Aprender ooloca<ji<5n d-? pronoru- 


/\c rvcenia.r el voi: *b'ila r La y 
la expresi^rj n^edianSe diilogos 
y ej<:rcici,.T. oraUs, Wis 
rarde se asi^narin composicjo- 
nes orales 'ibtes. 


Con\eniat acerci d« ilui- 
tracion<8 en los t«\to» subre 
la vlda cultural de Mexico, 
f^ecitar poeslAs corta*. 


t'nLitAr pat4^rAH, irises y 

era Limine 3 (on ■iij dcbi<U ento* 

Distinjiui r [rises , l Uu»uia3 

; y oraiione:* en le^tura, 
I 


f-nriquccer cl vocabutario 
per n^«dio de Iccttiras escogi- 
daj. Buscar ?n el diccionafio 
c*pahol palabr\» dt^ccrvot id^s . 


Leer por lo n\rno3 una obra 
recreativa simpUficad* cada 
«eme»{ re , 


Cspijr pifr/afos c'jri(^5. escri- 
hit :Ji<,t.a'ios. formula r pr<'^L:ntas 
y ff spuf staa , '»»fribjr resirnt- 
n<» cu«r,ttv4. Tf day tar corn' 
p/<jaicionc» rJiri^ui-is, dejpu^s 
».-ompfj« icionc * Uhres baiadas 
tn las e\ p«f i<f nc ias del aluti^no, 
r«dacta r carta*. 


Cuardar en jaijerna 
palibras nui*vii o qu« ha 
escrito rrul en sus tareas. 

Formar palabras con prefijoa. 
ForriLar otA.cuines y pirrafos 
tortus . 


Redactar cofnpo»lc ione* 
dirigidas »obre temaa 
c ulturalea , 


Adfi^iieir <•-',•;-■ iorciv* l.» 
orav't<5n es !•* palAbra o con- 
j'into de paiabra* i.>-'n q'jfr se 
e'xpresa 'm conceplo. 

Cv^i*: ^pt '-U r q'if' < r,r.r r.i^ r,^ l.j 
«■ 9 ir^Mald'i'i Hie i,6n^ro s rvjrn»-r'-> 

iji'i il'-f .i^i 'it: tvln^er.'' y ijcrsi..ina 
: ».'Titr<if nn vrri-«> >' s jipV.i. 


d ininjode 'ja vocabulario 
i>\\en3c> lo^ra pn r tT^ertto 
de id tuatro aspc<,tos del 
aprerLfUtaj*: esc vi char, 
hablar, Je^r V escrib'ir. 


h^itin<iie vil<ie cts.'tural que 
tienen r*lalos ctdof y leldos. 
A,dq<Jirir conocimiento de 
algunos elementoi de la 
cuU';ra rr-,€Kicana c onte m po ri- 
nea y rie la ^ig^ncia de dichos 
eteirientns en ia culturi 
m^xi*. oamer u ana . 
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CON1 KN H^O • 


. , 


M 1 ft ! 1 




R ^ "J d r c 1^ n o v* iTn i p ri { o 5 a ! ^ vij i r i t J ^ ,j ^ n 




Kfj'prcr'idt* r ^'ril^' tii a AuMiti^'tt d^' 








1 


silabeo px>r n>edio <!e repasos, s^gun 


de carnbiua de f<.irr:ia a or j'fvilidos on 


1 




NUek 1, Afiar.zar iinj f nt dil 




«1 prvii««',*r y re pit Undo. 


in »pi' r tei. to y pl'.isi uain(je r fc i.to do 
flvii^)*'*ritiN"o, rbo 5 it r^'^'jla rc* s dc 


s 




D k ^ 5 1 j J* u i 1 K 1 u V «' nd 0 impt' rAli\''i.». 


c 


ot^ic Loncs o riles. 


^^t^rbc'ft r^llt*xivo3 en vridi^ralivM!^ 


V 




V el S'jb'nnti\'o, cu"'*'^ vcrbo-j que 
caf7tb;an r,idKal. PrActic At >iso 


H 




d 1? \ o£ pAslv a, Bij pi' r I ivo ab-^oiutOj 


A 




gerund 10 y pirtikipio jiasivo de verbos 


B 




irrei^ulares. 


y 




J-) ni p r t r.d e r p r 4 c f u" a o r 1 d e 1 o 
arriba arm it Adr.*, hacirndu Icis 


H 




ca/Ti'uios c rc 5 iKiruJu'nif i« eula 


A 




l o r -TT I d t' i p a 1 a V r a . 


B 
I, 
A 










R 








AdquJfir habilsdad de leer t t^n 


R el ifjfia r ♦'^tudiv'S induMd':n cvn 


L 


flutdez. Practicar lectura oral 


\\ ie>vt*:ra y tomentar sob re elios. 


y. 

K 


con ^nfasii pn !a pr jnunL- lac i ?'n 
<ie [o* 3ijj|no)i: e , jj, ^, d 




B 


ttnla te rniin*!, itJn -a-io), d I'lnal, 
n (en la? sUiba* ins-, cons- y 
t r a n 3 ' j , a r tic ul-ici-in, puntuav: i<fin, 
riiodulac i6n de la %o». rntonati^n, 






K'jrmar palabras t.'un %' arias sLiiba*; 


Afi<^niar babiUdad dc r^licionar 


K 


formar faniihas de paiabrai*; r<,"vr>- 


-irtoi^ralla ton l^s /ornvis y {ra.n?- 




n(>c?r la r aI t do *ii\a pal^ibra. r^t. o* 


foriii.ii.ionf* de las piAlabras. Prac- 


r 


ni."*c? r s 'J f ijci 3 V pr*? f Ljc s . 


tji. ar vfrb'is dc (.afubios r[idit,' .ale s y 


_ 


? , s c -T ! 1 r ^ { d I c ( i c' . 


MrKof^riti, Pii >r n ill l-j r oratic>nfs con 




F*r ac t s c a r u s o del 4 r c nt i.> C' r t i"i r i f i »" i> > 


lista de \ erbos t-n <1 li t"/! ip\;i lic s r 




A p r t nd er exprtfsv-rri del s^ntidis 

po r ititfdiM d «* ii|i|n^)jj dtf, punn^jc i>'^n . 


i n d I c a . 




P r ac t ic a r %f rbo< *^mc sufffn ;jiiTiL>ios 
ort^^^r^ii\.'0 5 por r^2i>r5C[i fcn^ticas. 




c 


Afirrriar coro< imi«*nto dv lo ss^'ivento; 


Ad'^uirir on k ie nc i a d t- lo s u ic nl e : 


o 


pronunc iac iSn 


verbog rL'jjtdares s6lo iutrerj can^bios 


N 


entonac ii5n 


en su Icrrriinic i^n, verhos irregularcs 


c 


(or.erna* del idioma espafiOl 


r{i;ff «ijfren cartibios en el present e de 


rl 


r«la<;i4n entre sonido y 


indicaiivo loi sufren tarnbi^n en el 


P 


signo jrlfico 


triipe ratiN'o y en fl prt'sentc de s'ib- 


T 


Reconov-er el por ^uf de l';s re- 


juntivo. vcrbo? jr rt'jjula rc s <arnbian. 


O 




picr'^ien o ^jfegan l<>nem3,s en }a 


S 


Reeonoccr verbos qje f r e ri c iiTibi':*s 


radical y al^'^na^j \e,.e3 ranibian el 




c r?'', iirSf ic 0 s por raton<*8 :cn^ti<:a». 


a t ** r. t o - 
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Rcvisar v afirniar c onot unicnt > 

jetivoii pronornbr* cornn corn- 
pUn\eMo diretlo e Indi recto, y 
del pronon^bre reflexlvo, pof\- 
cii5n del verbo respecto a {o9 

n#g*tiv»*. uso de f"repo»icione j 
1, de, con. por, parji, ,»j?kr-?< 
en y uso de cornparai i voi . 
cuchar y reconocer oraciones 
afi rfTMti vat, inte rrogativ as , 
imp<rativa» y adrnirativp* 

Pracdcar enlace de \ma palibra 
con olra de-nlro drl ducurSo. 
Pricfica r conf ij<u raci one 8 de 
entorar;<5n por n^edio de ori- 
cinnes at'irmati -^s, interroga- 
tivit. imp* rAtiva » y admi rativa*, 


Aftantar habilid^,.) \e forr;- 
prenJcr *-l vc*. abiiJan'> 4r un 
fiSa lecta iinivr r s al. 

CuUlvar pxpresi6n por nudio 
de un teniijuaje nUs varUdu 
y abntidante, Aununtar 
vocibuSario por rr^eoio de 
n\odi!»rno9 , 9in(??niniiiJ , ini<*" 
nunos , a';me riUtivos^ dinunu- 
tivoa, 9jpe r lati\ , rlT-spec- 
lUos y comiadijs, Heconocer 
difert?ncias en el Kabila re^i <.> n^ 1 . 


Coltu ra 

K.'.^ uchar <ii9Ci.tft y ctntas ti'vag- 
n<«ti^. as de K!»pa^* y de palaes 
hk s pa hoasne r io 1 nos ' <. arn.' ionea 
fulkliiruAS, popularra, y senu- 
rl4si<as, piJcslis, pro**, conie- 
di4» y ia r i i;e la !.! , Oi r progra- 
III de r\dio y t*'le\ i»i<4n. 

Ciiiiveraar ?r>bri' 1 1 ^'iliiac idn y 
liU'ratura eipafiolas e hi*pano- 
ariie rii. anas . kelatar < izcr.loi, 
IryeniJas y nuvelaa esp^itlolas 
0 h i ^ panoame r ic ana s . A I paaar 
liata de clase, rontestar con 
un prove fb\o, un re(r<n, 0 
una noticia, etc. Consersar 
sohre pro|jrarnas de radio y 
1 1 1 e V i 1 i i5 n . 


Lfer iTA»f% y cambiar orden 
de pxilabrAs enipleadas, Let*r 
ycontes'xr prc^untaa enlajando 
ccnlestac torte I para forn^ar un» 
conipojics^n. 


Hir sc ar en cl dire ionar 10 rs > 
pahol Us palabras ditktles, 
Selfccionar modismcvs de un 
trozo Itterario. finricjuece r 
el vocabuUrio forrnando 
hibtto de reterer palabri* 
en>pleada3 j^or autores selcc- 
loa. 


Leer y>e ritfdl.', 0 3 , reviftasy 
novelas con el fin di« enlerarse 
de rost'jnibres, cwalidadr s y 
i-naneras de ronduclr** <n 
fispiFia y fn la An #rica I.tMna. 


Oonstri.iir orationes dcs* 
atrollanao temas opueBios a 
lo letdo; tran»forn-j*r oracionei 
de la vot activa. a la ,01 pasiva. 
sepJkrar pre p>o 9 ic ione 3 en una 
aeleccldn, explicando signHi^ado, 
DeiarroUar c crt\pos kc idne s 
dirigidas y cort^pos k iune 9 librea. 
Redacfar cartas fAmiUares y 
cornf rclales. 


lista de palabras, Acentii-%r 
corre c tai7\e nte listAa r;- 
palabras. Kscribir s\n<?n^in<3!* 
y anttfnknios. t'sar. tn pirra- 
foa, temas cortos, y f om- 
posiciones, el vocab'jla r 115 
adquirido por medio de Uctura, 


Uyendas y nov^las. Indicar 
progratTjas favorite* dr radio y 
television y dar la laiAn por 
qu(f, n^'srriblr en pirrafo breve 
su nidska favorita y dar la ra- 
i6r\ por q^A4. f>plicar cuil es 
el b^roe 0 hero;na que nxis ad - 
miran. 5elcc<ric-)nar refranes y 
proverbios y expUcarlos. 


Afiaazar conocm\>erkto 
eWmentos avnticlico* que 
enfierra la onciSn. Afianzar 
loa conceptos siguientea: 
oracione* y fras«« enlaaada* 
debidannente faciljtan e! ex- 
presarse bien y el h^r-^rsc 
«ntend«r. la prepnaitiin ti^ne 
gran importancia en la e3<;pre- 


^:r>tcnder que dc'rr\inLo de 
palabraa tacili'a ia conipren- 
3Jk5n de las ideas exprejadas. 


Diferenctar la leyenda de la. 
hisioria, Conot er riiejo'- 
costvJ/nbres y traduiones 
>iispinicas por niedio del tiso 
de la iet-!g.ua matcrna. 



o 
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ClASSROOM DUIX)GUES ON UNGUAGE* 

by Alfred S. Hay :a atid Dorte Hammerach Lag Anlsman 



These dialogu^^s were selected from those developed by 
the Center foe Applied Linguistics as part of a CAL 
project directed by Alfred S» Hayes and Orlando Taylor 
known by the acronym BALA (Bases for Applying Linguistics 
and Anthropology) , They represent a unique effort to 
isolate sorre genuine, but typical, episodes in the 
daily dram^j of classroom exchanges where a lack of 
knowledge or understanding on the part of the teacher 
regarding language differences leads to failures in 
communication and student alienation^ Such scenes are 
acted out day after day in thousands of classrooms 
around our country, with the very best of intentions 
on tho part of the teacher, who does not see how such 
interchanges undermine the self-esteem of the child 
and proclaim the teacher's implicit rejection of the 
student, his values, and his group* The discussion 
following each observed dialogue attempts to explain 
in brief compass the nature of the misunderstanding 
and the facts about language differences relevant to 
the situation, and then attempts to suggest a more 
appropriate treatment in the light of this information^ 



1. OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade 5): 

Teacher: Who can give us a word ending in N? 
Student: Pen. (pin) 

Teacher: Pin, O.K. --come to the board and write pin for us. 

Student writes PEN. 

Teacher: Oh, "pen;" I said "pin." 

Pupil changes word to "pin" and ta^^s se^.t, 

SITUATION: Spelling class. 

PROBLEM: The teacher has made one where none exists, for the 
student answered the question correctly. 

DISCUSSION: The teacher appears not to realize that many people 
pronounce "pin" and "pen" the same. In some dialects, these 
two words and others like them (e.g., "tin/' "ten»" "lint," 
"lent") are homonymns like "buy" and "by". The child wrote 
the word he said, because In his dialect there Is no dis- 
tinction between the pronunciation of "pin'' and the pro- 
nunciation of "pen." Since not making thir* vowel distinction 



O Permission for the use of the following material has been granted by 
*ir]:he Center for Applied Linguistics. 
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before "n" is quite widespread, It would seem best to rnake 
sure the contexc Is clear before asking that the word be 
written or spelled. 

DLALOGiJE: 

Teacher: Who can give a word ending In N? 
Student: Pen. (Pronounced the same as "pin" in teacher's 
dialect) . 

Teacher; Good. Now put the word In a sentei^e and write 

It on the board. 
Student: My pen (pin) lo out of ink. 
Teacher: Fine. 



2. OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grades 3 and 4): 

Teacher: Give me a sentence with '^him.^' 
Black Student: I seen him. 
Teacher: t what? 
Student; I sss . . . (s tops) 

Teacher: I hear "I" and "him/' but there's something there 

that rings a bell in my ear. 
Student: I. . . (hesitates) . . . saw him driving his car. 
Teacher: I saw him driving his car. 

SITUATION: Gran\mar class. 

PROBLEM: To confine reinforcement or correction to the item called 
for. 

DISCUSSION: This observed exchange offers a good example of how 
to confuse and frustrate the student. He has responded with 
the item asked for (a sentence with "him"). His correct 
response Is not acknowledged and his attention directed to 
another matter. Only the teacher's ego Is bolstered by this 
tactic. From the teacher's viewpoint, a very important pro- 
blem is posed here, however. Many teachers have definite and 
understandable feelings against allowing any non-standard form 
to go uncorrected. It helps, but is not by any means fully 
satisfying, to know that millions of people use "seen" in such 
sentences, that the form is the child's natural way of speak- 
ing, that he simply could not use "saw" in talking to other 
children who regularly say "seen," and that comnunica tion Is 
in no way impeded by the use of the non-standard form. This 
knowledge would suggest that we not worry about this kind of 
problem, except when it is the specific subject to the lc33Jn» 
Such an approach takes care of the fact that we know that if 
the student does not eventually acquire standard forms, there 
are people who will reject him on account of the way he talks. 
But if the teacher himself is already one of these people, 
feeling that forms like "seen" as past r-ense are somehow not 
"nice," and that people who use non-standard forms are not 
r*?^" nice either, then students who use non-standard forms are 
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always at a disadvantage In school. Such feelings are easily 
transmitted to children through facial expression and gesture, 
and children who are constantly put down in this way can 
easily build feelln?;s of resentment against the teacher and 
against school generally. Not much learning can take place 
under these circumstances. Fach of the alternate dialogues 
below suggests a different approach to this problem. 

DIAIOGUE A: 

Teacher: Give me a sentence with ^*hlm," 
Student: I seen him, 

Teacher: Good, (Ihen, to another student) Jira» give me a 
different sentence with "her." 

DIALOGUE B: 

Teacher: Give me a sentence with ^'him." 
Student: I seen him, 

Teacher: Fine. Very good. I saw him. (The double compli- 
ment is Intentional, so that the following version in the 
teacher^s standard language will not be misinterpreted. 
This would work best if the students had become accustomed 
to the teacher's "habit" of echoing a student's response, 
always in his own standard English. Under the circumstances, 
and given the right tone of voice, the teacher's echo will 
seem like a repetition rather than a correction, yet will 
achieve a modelling effect, probably worth much more than 
any amount of obvious correction.) 



3. OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade 3): 

Teacher: Arthur, you will stay in after school. 
Black Student: I ain't do nothing. 
Teacher: Yes, you will stay. 
Student: I ain't do nothing. 

SITUATrON: Administrative. 

PROBLEM: The teacher has misunderstood Arthur. 

DISCUSSION: Here is an example of conrr.unica tion breaking down be- 
cause of an Important difference between the standard English 
and Black English verb systems. The teacher understood, "I 
won't do it (anything)." However, the past negative of the 
Black English verb is regularly formed by "ain't" plus verb: 
"I ain't go" means "I didn^t go;" "he ain^t eat" means he 
hasn't eaten or didn't eat; "I ain't do nothing" means "I 
didn't do anything.'^ The following dialogue assumes that 
the teacher has become aware of these grammatical differences. 
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dialogue:: 



Teacher: 
Student: 
Teacher : 



Arthur, you will stay In after school. 
I aln' t do nothing. 

I think you did. Lot's talk about It after school. 



OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade 2): 

Sentence In text reads, "Jerry's little brother came in." 
Student reads; Jerry little brother came In. 
Teacher: Good. Read the next one. 

SITUATION: Reading class- goal: comprehension. 

PROBLIr>l: None. Why Is teacher's reaction a good one? 

DISCUSSION: The more knowledge or experience with the grammar of 
Black English teacher has, the better. In that dlalect» the 
possessive is regularly indicated by position alone. No 
s-sound Is used. The student has understood the text sentence 
130 well thai l;e has rendered it naturally in his own dialect. 



5. OBSERVED EKCHANGE (Grade 4): 

Teacher: You said "an." Say "and." Repeat the sentence. 
(Child has now lost her place in the book. Teacher asks 
the other pupils where the sentence is. A pupil finds 
the place, and the first pupil continues reading--but pro- 
nounces "an" exactly as before.) 

SITUATION: Reading. 

PROBLEM: To avoid detracting from the content of the reading and 
to reinforce comprehension by encouraging natural pronun- 



DISCUSSION: This is not a dialect probletrt. The student's use of 
(an) with no final d is normal standard English, except when 
the word Is named (how do you spell "and?") or very strongly 
emphasized. There is a rather widespread tendency to insist 
on name pronunciations of common words like and, and function 
words like "of" and "for". To insist on the name pronunci- 
ation when the unstressed form (an) or (On) is called for is 
to force the child to read unnaturally. This reduces his 
comprehension. It is interesting to note that if the sen- 
tence to be read began "Jack and Mary," and the student had 
pronounced "and" as (Gn) , his reading would have sounded so 
natural that the teacher probably would have unconsciously 
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concluded that the child was inaklng excellent progress* Yet 
the same teacher might very well feel that the reduced forms 
of these words are somehow wrong. They are not only not 
wrong, but the only correct unstressed pronunciations. 

DIALOGUE: The teacher should let the child continue reading with- 
out inter ruption* 



6. OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade 1): 

Student: Twenty. (twene) 

Teacher: Yes--4 x 5 is WENTY. (twente) 

Student: Passively accepts. 

OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade 5): 

Student: Twenty (twene) of... 
Teacher: TVv^enty (twente) of... 
Student : Twen ty ( twente) of . . . 

SITUATION: Arithmetic class. 

PROBLEM: To avoid putting a damper on students* successful par- 
ticipation in class work by unnecessary stress on pronunci- 
ation. 

DISCUSSION: Both grade I and grade 5 teachers feel bound to in- 
sist en needless and, in this case» uninformed attention to 
pronunciation. In most natural American speech, "twenty" is 
pronounced the way the students above pronounced It, and the 
way the teachers probably pronounce it when not thinking about 
it. No t-sound Is normally heard after the n in words like 
twenty and plenty. The pronunciation with t, with the strong 
puff of breath after lt> called aspiration, Is standard British 
English. This pronunciation tends to sound affected or arti- 
ficial to mast Americans. Insisting on it Is a good way to 
convince children that school has little to do with the way 
things really are. In any case, work on pronunciation Is out 
of place in an arithmetic class, unless communication is af- 
fected by a real mispronunciation. 

DULOGUE (Grade 1) : 

Student: Twenty. ( twene) 

Teacher: That^s correct. And how much is 3 x 2, Manuel? 

DIALOGUE (Grade 5) : 

Student: Twenty (twene) of,., 
Teacher; Yes, go ahead please,.. 
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7. OBSERVED EXCHANGE (Grade l)i 

Teacher: Does a baby eat steak? 

Student: No, 'cause he don't eat steak. He don't got no 
tooth. 

Teacher: Because he doesn't have any teeth. Can you say 
that? 

Student: He doesn't have any teeth. 
SITUATION! Discussion 

PKOBLfJl; To avoid detracting from the correctness of the con- 
tent response by overt correction of form. 

DISCUSSION: The child's double negatives are part of the syste- 
matic natural speech of million.*^, of people. The dialogue 
below reflects the teacher^s knowledge that eventually, In 
some situations, the child can be rejected by speakers of 
Standard English, and chooses to model the stf»ndard forms. 
He does this unobtrusively and without undermining the 
child's confidence, by first approving the correct content 
response, and then echoing the response In standard form. 

DIALOGUE; 

Teacher: Does a baby eat steak? 

Student: No, 'cause he don't eat steak. He don't got no 
tooth. 

Teacher: That's right, a baby doesn't have any teeth. 

Can he eat carrots? 



OBSERVED KXCHANGE (Grade 5): 

Teacher: What does an engineer drive? 
Puerto Rlcan Student: Fast. 

Teacher: Yes, but what does an engineer drive? 

SITUATION: Conversation; work on English comprehension and vo- 
cabulary. 

PROBLEht: To recognize the basis of a Spanish speaker's compre- 
hension problem. 

DISCUSSION: The teacher asked for information of a certain kind 
find the student answered incorrectly because he had diffi- 
culty with certain English words that ask for information. 
It would be well for the teacher to spend some time with 
Information questions in order to teach the appropriate 
response to the question words "who," "what," "where," 
"why," a[^d "how." In different contexts these words do 
not always correspond to the same word in Spanish, and it 
is easy to get them mixed up. The dialogue below Implies 
that some work has already been done with these words. 
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DIALOGUE: 



Teacher: What does an engineer drive? 
Puerto Rlcan Student: Fast. 

Teacher: You just answered the question, "How does an engin- 
eer drive?" Let^s try some different questions and see If 
you can answer with the Information I atn asking for. For 
example, look at this sentence. (Writes 'Vary went to the 
store yesterday/') I will ask you questions about It. 
Whc went to the store yesterday? 

Class or individual student: Mary. 

Teaclier: Where did ^tary go? 

Student: (To the store.) 

Teacher: What did Mary do yesterday? 

Student: (She went to the store.) 

Teacher: When did Mary go to the store? 



9. OBSKRVKD bXCHANGK (Grade 4): 

Teacher: Tell me about the picture. 
Student: They got new slacks. 
Teacher: Coveralls? 
Student says nothing, 

SITUATION: Discussion of vocabulary. 

PROBLliM: The child apparently does not know the word "coveralls^' 
and does not know how to respond to the teacher's question. 

orsCUSSION: It is wise first of all to try to find out from the 
class what words are in contr^on use In the area for the 
article in question, In this Instance an article of play or 
work clothing. There are a number of regional variations^ 
including "jumper" and "overalls". One may Indeed be known 
to adults as a general term for the article but It may not 
be familiar to children. A lively discussion on vocabulary 
differences may take place. At the appropriate time, word 
analysis, context, and the dictionary can be discussed as 
sources of new word meanings, 

DULOGUE: 

Teacher: Tell me about the picture. 
Student: They got new slacks. 

Teacher: Yes. And what makes the slacks in the picture 

different from the kind we usually wear? (Class response.) 
Can you think of any other name to call the ones in the 
picture? (Proceed according to class response, looking 
for possible regional differences.) I usually call them 
coveralls, etc. 
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READtNO AS SKILL, STRUCTURK, AND COMMUNICATION* 
by Charles W. Kreidler 



The ability to read is usually proreqaisito to 
success and progress at all edvcational levels m 
Reports on the reading achievement (and retarda- 
tion) of bilingual students in the United States 
indicate that too many teachers have been failing 
in this critical area of instruction. Recognizing 
that nyethods and texts in comix>n use with native 
speakers are not appropriate for non-native speakers, 
the author suggests ways which might prove more 
successful for teaching reading when English is a 
second language. 



Around the age of six, usually, the native speaker of English in 
our society begins to learn to read. He undertakes a learning task 
which, if successful, gives him a new medium of communication, the 
power to get information — meanings — from a printed page. This ability 
requires new skills, skills which are partly related to skills ho al- 
ready has as a speaker and hearer of the language— but only partly re- 
lated. These new skills Involve a new structure, for the visual marks 
on a page are not just random scratches any more than the sounds of 
language are just ra[idom noises in the alr« These visual fnarks have a 
definite relationship to one another and to the elements of language 
which they represent* 

There is a vast literature dealing with the teaching of reading 
to native speakers of English.^ In contrast, the teaching of reading 
to students for whom English Is a new language Is a badly neglected 
area of research and discussion.'^ There is nothing surprising about 
this scarcity of attempts to deal comprehensively with reading In Eng- 
lish when English is a second language, Any approach to a general 
treatment of the topic must take into account a great diversity of 
learners and learning situations. A general theory has to be appro- 
priate to children, adolescents, and adults; to those who have no pre- 
vious experience In reading any language as well as those who are used 
to reading from top to bottom, from right to left, or from left to 
right; to those who are already literate in a language which uses the 
r^tin alphabet, those who read in another alphabetic system, and those 
who have learned a nona Iphabe tl c writing system, 

All these different conditions seem to require different approaches 
to reading Instruction. And yet the goal is the same for all new learn- 
ers of the language, and all new learners of the language have coirmon 
types of difficulty. I think we can find a basis for experimentation 
and for Interchange of ideas and experience by considering these ques- 
tions: What are the skills required for reading? What is the structure 



*This paper was read at the TESOL Conference, 1965, and appeared in 
On Teaching English to Speakers of Ot her Mng uages, Series II, 1966. 
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of the English writing system? What approaches or methods have been 
used for teaching reading to native speakers of English? What pre- 
vious abllltica does the native speaking child have which the new 
learner of English does not have«>-or does not have to the same degree? 
My pap{>r Is an attempt to find some answers to these questions. 

We might say that reading requires four major skills: eye move- 
ment, visual discrimination, association, and Interpretation. Along 
with these skills one generally learns the conventional names of the 
letters and the conventional order of Letters In the alphabet, but 
these things are not Important In the present discussion. 

The term eye movement refers to the ability to move the ey^s in 
a conventional way— for English, from left to right, back left and 
down a line, left to right again, and so forth. Because we write in 
a precise sequence, letter after letter and word after word, we are 
apt to think that the reader sees Items In the same precise sequence. 
But this is a mistake. Ophthalmoscopic studies have shown that the 
skilled reader^s eyes move In Irregular sweeps, pause momentarily, 
and sometimes move backward. The more skilled reader differs from 
the less skilled one in Just these particulars: the eyes move In big- 
ger sweeps, the pauses are shorter, and there Is less regression.^ 

Visual discrimination Is the ability to distinguish one letter 
from another, one word from another, one group of words from another, 
and the ability to recognize repeated Instances of a letter (Including 
capital letter and small letter) as the same, repeated Instances of a 
word or group of words as the same. To distinguish letters Is ob- 
viously more difficult If the letters are similar, differing only In 
the arrangement of strokes (like 'p* and 'b* or 'n' and 'u') or in 
number of strokes (like 'm' and 'n^ or 'w' and 'v^). Words are more 
difficult to distinguish If they are different arrangements of the 
same letters (like 'united' and 'untied') or if they have similar let- 
ters in identical environments (like ^come' and 'cone'). 

Assoc la tlon is the mental bond formed between visual marks — 
letters and written words — and the speech sounds which they represent, 
and the meanings which sequences of speech sounds represent.* Asso- 
ciation Implies the ability to recall sound and meaning immediately on 
sight of groups of letters. 

The reader also needs the skill of Interpretation , that is, the 
ability to solve the problem of unlocking meanings by adding together 
a number of associations. While one can reread a favorite passage any 
number of times, most reading, like most listening, is partly new 
experience — but only partly. Most reading, like most listening. Is 
the reception of familiar Items In new arrangements which are based on 
familiar patterns. Items and patterns are familiar; the particular 
arrangements of items, the particular manifestations of patterns, are 
new . 

Suppose, for example, we encounter the sentence ''The boy went on 
looking for the money he had lost." Our ability to understand the 
sentence depends on experience with the Intricacies of English syntax- 
something much more than knowing the sound and meaning to be associated 
with each Individual written word— and on our ability to relate the 
sentence to its total context. Or suppose we meet a word which we have 
never seen be f ore — " f 1 1 thy , " for example. Our ability to sound It out 
depends on the associations we have already learned for the Individual 
letters or letter groups In similar positions. If the word sound turns 
^--'Jt to bp something we already know In speech, our guess Is verified by 
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the fact that the word meaning fits Into the sentence meaning. Alt 
this — and much more— Is the skill of interpretation. 

What Is the structure of the English writing system? A written 
or printed text is only a partial representation of speech. Vocal 
qua U ties— the speaker's tempo, loudness, gruffness, whining, for 
example — are not represented at all, and stress ar.d Intonation are 
represented only In the crudest way. Consequently, a given text can 
be read aloud In several slightly different ways— with different 
kinds of expression, we would say— all equally accurate. Yet the 
skilled reader finds in a page of print sufficient cues to extract 
meanings. If this printed page Is not a faithful reproduction of 
what the reader might hear, It must still contain enough to remind 
him of whatever Is embedded in his habits of hearing. 

Most of the reminders, of course, are In the sound values of 
individual letters or groups of letters (the grapheme-phoneme corres- 
pondences , to use a more technical term). In a perfect alphabetic 
writing system each grapheme — each letter or sequence of letters — 
Would represent the same phoneme or sequence of phonemes In every 
occurrence. Nobody needs to be reminded that this Is not true for 
the English writing system. In our orthography the same phoneme may 
be represented by different graphemes; this Is primarily a problem 
for the writer, trying to recall how a particular sound sequence 
should be spelled. On the other hand, In oux writing system the 
same grapheme may have different sound values; this Is a problem for 
the reader, trying to convert marks on paper Into familiar sound se- 
quences. Rocent studies have emphasized the fact that a great number 
of Words are spelled according to what may be considered reguh^r pat- 
terns (for example, 'fat,' 'ten,' *plg,' 'hop,' 'mud').^ Neverthe- 
less, an understanding of our writing system requires closer attention 
to the so-called Irregularities of the system. 

The accompanying chart Illustrates the two kinds of multiple 
correspondence. If we look at the flvst kind, the instances In which 
the same phoneme or phoneme sequence Is represented by different 
spellings, we see that in part the choice of letters is completely 
arbitrary (A-1), but In part the choice depends on position within 
the word or with respect to following letters (A-2). Moreover, there 
are three kinds of regular variation ('y' ~ '1'; 'e' ~ zero; single 
consonant ~ double consonant), depending on whether the meaning-unit 
is at the end of the word or not (A-3). Finally some apparent irregu- 
larities serve a useful purpose: different spellings for homophonous 
words show granmatlcal differences, so that the writer is guided by 
more than sound and the reader obtains more information than how to 
pronounce what he sees (A-4). 

Then there is the other kind of multiple correspondence, a single 
graph representing more than one phoneme or phoneme sequence. In part 
the pronunciation of a grapheme in a particular word seems to be quite 
chaotic (B-1), but there is some method in the madness. The reader 
who knows which syllable carries the word stress is better able to 
figure out the pronunciation (B-2). Often the pronunciation of a 
meaning-unit (or morpheme ) depends on the other meaning- unl ts with 
which it occurs or the position it has with relation to the sentence 
stress (B-3). One spelling is sufficient for representing the meaning- 
unit, even though the pronunciation varies, because the environment of 
the spelling tells the reader how the graph is to be pronounced— Lf 
the reader has suffioient experience in hearing and speaking English.^ 
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CHART 

A. S^xne Souudj Kcprctctitcd Dltlttcntly (a probicnt h: ihc writer) 



i> £tt boil vaUd 

iuess hv&il valloy 

2. tell Uek toy 
^et kitiCQ Coin 

Jat 

3. b$by cAn^ happy 
babjca carried happiaess 

make blue smoke 

making bluish smoky 

big ho£ cut 

bigger ^^Pf*^ onTling 

4. boys tax flnd 
bo/s ta.k.^ fined 

B» Dirt"cr*nl Sounds Represcnttd Alike (a problem for the reader) 

1. bead get thin 
head gera then 

2. imply allow 
sifnpTy swallow 



3. Eocial Canad a invit e 
society Canadian invitation 
I cia. They Mve. 

1 can d6 it. They could have d6ne it. 

4. the t)s* ft h.^^ 
to use to bouse 

ft contraj=^t an insult 

to contrast to in^uft 

aa estimate separate? 

to estimate to separate 
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Similarly, a pair of related words, differing slightly In pronuncl- 
attoti, may be represented by the same grapli (B-4). Again, environment 
tells the skilled reader what the pronunciation Is. 

Many different approaches have been advocated and used In thp 
teaching of reading — alphabetic, phonic. K'ord , sentence, narrative, 
eclectic. Xliese approaclies differ in the basic unit taken as the 
starting point — the letter, the word, the sentence or some larger 
unit — and tn the degree to which the procedure I'equlres piecemeal 
learning or learning by analogy) Since we can not examine all these 
approaches here, it will be convenient to look at two diametrically 
opposite approaches, the "word method" and the "phonics methods," 

A word method ("See and say") is a piecemeal attack on associ- 
ation of single word-shapes with the appropriate sounds and meanings, 
A few words are introduced at a time, eaci) quite different In form and 
value. A small repertory of wor-ls is repeated in as (uany different 
arrangements as possible. New words are introduced at a slow but 
steady rate and are constantly repeated. An example: 

Look. Look, Jane, look. Look at Spot. 
Look at Spot run. Spot can run. 
Run, Spot, run. Run, run, run. 

A phonics method, on the other hand, focuses on the single letter 
value as the basic unit. The attack may be piecemeal, dealing with a 
single graphic unit In various positions, for example the 'm' in man > 
music , c ome . Oi the attack may be systematic, analogic, as In the 
methods proposed by Bloomfleld ' and Fries. ^ (Because the term 
"phonics" has been most often used with reference to a piecemeal 
attack on phoneme-grapheme correspondences, both Bloomfleld and Fries 
have endeavored to dissociate their more systematic procedures from 
that name. I see no reasoi\> however, why the word "phonics" can not 
be used to include both the piecemeal and the analogic procedures,) 
In the Bloomf leld-Frles approaches the child Is presented with con- 
stantly changing letters in fixed frames: bat, cat, fa t ; can , fan , man ; 
lej^, me_t, se t , etc. Sometimes frames are contrasted: hat, ha t e , mat, 
ma te , mad , made , etc. After this introduction to phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences the repertory of words is put together in sentences, 
though the resources for making sentences are necessarily meagre In 
the early vStages. An example: 

Dan had a tan hat. Nan had a Eat cat. 
Dad can fan Pat. Can Pat fan Dad? 

Whether or not these approaches are satisfactory for the native 
speaking child, they can not be satisfactory for the new learner of 
English. Word rnethods and photiic approaches build oti language skills 
which tfiO n-TttVo speaker already has, but which the new learner of the 
language can be expected to have. 

The six- year -old child knows an enormous amount of his native lan- 
guage — though lie dH'sn't know that he knows It. He is fami'^ar with 
the subtleties ')t iat-jnation melodies and the subtleties of word arrange- 
ment. }ie kn:>ws, tor (tixa^nplo, the difference between Your mother Isn't 
at home and I^^\'t v>ur ru.>ther at home ? He can discriminate the pho- 
nemes of his language; lie would s.ec no reason why anybody should be con- 
^ fused about the diflerence between theep and ship , coa t and caught > sun 
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and sung. His vocabulary still needs to grow a lot, but It is already 
large and for each item in it he knows a wide range of meanings, that 
is, a wide range of possible combinations with other words. The word 
take , for example. Is already familiar In such varied uses as Take your 
t ime , Take your elbows off the table , It's time to take your bath , 
Jt's time to take your nap , You have to take your cough medicine , 
We're going to take the bus . Moreover, he knows the relationship be- 
tween constructions in the language— the relationship, for example, 
between I 'm taking i t and I took it , I didn^ t take It , I haven' t 
taken it . 

In learning to read, this native speaking child has to acquire 
eye movement, visual discrimination, and association of visual symbol 
with sound and meaning. But his skill of interpreting the total sen- 
tence sound and total sentence meaning depends largely oa his previous 
experience with the language. Whether he learns the visual shape take 
as a single item or as part of a series take , make, cake , lake , he 
already knows much — unconsc ious ly , to be sure — of the position of this 
item in various sentences, its power and its contrast. 

For the student of English as a second language, reading instruc- 
tion must be part of the total learning of the language, a systematic 
reinforcement and extension of the student^s still small experience 
with oral language. Reading materials can not contain haphazard com- 
binations of words, no matter how the words are chosen. The approaches 
to the teaching of reading which we have discussed above are too likely 
to Introduce haphazard combinations. The sentences Look at Spot and 
Look a t Spat run , which are juxtaposed In the illustrative sample above, 
seem to be quite similar, but they are really quite different as sen- 
tence types. Or compare these two sentences, taken from a single page 
of Bloomfield^s text: Hap had a nap and Dad had a map ;"" to the native 
speaker of English, had Is the same vord in both sentences, but we can 
not assume that they are the "same" for the foreign student. Reading 
materials for the new learner need far more attention given to the 
relationship of word and word, word and sentence, sentence and sentence. 
I think this might best be accomplished through tfiree kinds of reading 
practice: sentence reading, word reading, and narrative reading, intro- 
duced in that order. 

By "sentence reading practice" I mean something like the pattern 

practice which we use for development of oral skills. The first focus 

of attention is not a single letter value, nor is it a few words learned 

as separate items. Rather the focus is the single sentence frame, with 

words changed in one spot. A typical early sentence frame might be 

"rhis is a " read with a small number of nouns filling th. 

This is a house , Th is is a car , Th i s is a ma n , Th is is a woman. 

Or, with verbs as fillers, the frame might be can 

I can wal k, I can run , I can swim . When one frame has been practiced 

in this way, f lightly different frames are introduced for practice with 

the same fillers: This is not a house , This is not a car , etc.; Is this 

a man ? etc,; We can run , We can swim , etc.; Can you walk ? Can you swim? 

etc. As new sentence frames and new word fillers are introduced, the 

frames become longer, combining two or more shorter frames: The man c an 

swim , The man can read . The woman can rea d, etc., and then in contrast^ 

The man is swimmi ng. The man is reading , The woman is reading , etc. 

The number of word fillers and the amount of time spent on a single 

sentence frame depend, of course, on the oral proficiency and general 

sophistication of the class, but in any case no sentence is read which 
Id 
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has not been practiced orally before. No attempt Is made at this 
stage to ieach letter values. Words which jIII the blank are learned 
as whole units, by piecemeal association, But something else very 
Important Is learned —where these words go, what part they have in a 
total sentence meaning. And the reader begins to develop the skill 
of Sfelng whole word groups at once and the skill of readitig aloud 
with the proper Intonation and stress patterns. 

When st'^dents have learned a number of frames and fillers by this 
method, they are ready Co begin word reading practice. Fillers are 
separated from the frames In which they occur and are grouped In sets 
which Illustrate one spelling principle at a time, These word ^ets 
Include not only such regular correspondences as fa^ , ca t , ha t ; they 
also Include such Irregularities as get and g<?m, ^£t and guesi; ; they 
Include such variations as baby > babies , lady , ladles , c I ty , cities , 
and swim , swimmin g, run , running , sit , s It ting , and, at a later stage, 
such variations as an insult , to Insult , a contrast , to contras t and 
invite , Invitation , cocuhlnc , combination . In short, word reading 
brings every possible contrast encountered in sentence reading to the 
student's attention, so that he can grasp every analogic principle in 
the writing system, and also the limitations of this principle. 

Sentence reading practice alms to develop the learner's eye-sweep 
and his ability to associate visual forms with sound-meaning combin- 
ations. The purpose of word reading practice is to help the learner 
to discriminate more closely and to grasp the structural principles of 
the writing system. But the development of skills and the grasp of 
structure arc not all of reading* Our third kind of practice, narra- 
tive reading, gives the learner experience with reading as communl- 
cation, getting meanings from a longer continuous discourse. In narra- 
tive reading the sentence frames previously practiced in an orderly 
fashion come in the haphazard way which Is typical of language used In 
context. The narrative contains the vocabulary already learned, but a 
few new Items and combinations can add Interest without creating great 
difficulty. As the student progresses, Isolated sentence reading be- 
comes less Important, and narrative reading practice has a larger part 
in reading instruction. Skill and structuial knowledge are put to use 
for their Intended purpose, which is the purpose of any language learn* 
ing activity, the exchange of meanings — communication. 



NOTES 

1. The most recent survey of the literature is that of Charles C. Fries, 
Li nguistics and Reading (New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1963). 

2. The teaching of reading in English as a second language is dealt 
with In the following: P. Gurry, Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language {London: Longmans, Green, & Co. , 1955), chapters 10-13; 
A.W. Frlsby, Teaching English (London. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1957), chapters 24, 28, 30, and 33; 1. Morris, The Teaching of 
English as a Se cond Language (London: MacmiUan & Co. > 1953), 
chapter 9. 

3. William S. Gray, The Teac hing of Reading and Writing (Paris and 
Chicago; UNESCO, 1956), pp. 43-60. 
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4. It Ls , of course, possible to learn to read In a foreign language 
without ^i^'lng able to speak the language or to comprehetid it when 
heard, that la, to nvake a direct association between visual forms 
and meanings without the inlermediary of speech. But this kind of 
reading does not concern us here. 

5- This is the position, for example, of Fries, op. cit . , and of 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., Sound and Spelling In English (Philadelphia: 
Chilton Books, 1961), both of whom tabulate the most regular 
graphemes. A more thorough analysis of the English writing sys- 
tem is provided by W» Nelson Francis, The Structure of American 
Englis h (New York; Ronald Press, 1938), chapter 8, to which I am 
Indebted for much of what follows. 

6. This sort of mor phophonemlc representation is of two kinds, as the 
chart Indicates. First, in the more learned ( tin-Greek) part of 
our v'ocabuLary there are numerous bound forms ( soc io - , eoonom- , 
etc.) which vary In pronunciation according to what affix they 
occur with ( soc i -a 1 , soc 1-c ty , econom- y , econom-lc ) . Second, 
there are some fifty common "function words" ( car. , have , for, him , 
etc.) which vary in pronunciation according to their position in 
a sentence, chiefly a matter of whether they are spoken with heavy 
stress or weak stress. 

1, Leonard Sloomfleld and Clarence L. Barnhart, Let's Read; A Linguis- 
tic Approach (Detroit: Wayne S^:ate University Press, 1961). 

8. Fries, op. c it, 

9» Bloomfield and Barnhart, op« c 1 1 . , p. 63, 

10, A sentence pattern approach in reading instruction for native speak- 
ing children is advocated by Carl A. Lefevre, Linguistics and the 
Teaching of Reading (New York: McGraw-HUl Book Company > 1964), 
Lefevre seems, however y to advocate a much more generalized con- 
cept of sentence pattern than whit is proposed here. 
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PICTURES FOR PRACTICE* 
by Carol J. Kreldler 



Although the stated premise of this paper, that 
"Language is c oct of habits/* has been seriously 
questioned by many linguists in recent years, the 
iwportance of teaching meaning and maintaining 
student interest in language learning situations 
is more fully recognized today than It was in the 
past. The author suggests several practical ways 
to use visual aids in elem^ntary level language 
lessons to teach lexical meaning, to test uncfer- 
standing, and to introduce new cultural concepts. 



Modern language pedagogy has developed the audio- 1 Ingua 1 approach 
In which the emphasis Is on developing the students' abilities to under- 
stand, speak, read, and write the language* The audio- lingua I approach 
to language teaching Is characterized by several statements which are 
undoubtedly well-known to you. The statement which is most Important 
for our discussion here today Is "Language Is a set of habits.'^ 
O'Connor and Twaddell n\ake the following statement regarding initial 
stages of school- learning of a foreign language. 

The work of the descriptive analysts has revealed the com- 
plexity of language habits, and we are nowadays aware of 
the enormous amount of practice needed to make these 
recognitions and variations and selections truly auto- 
matic and habitual and usable, When a FL habit differs 
structurally from a conflicting NL habit, hundreds of 
repetitions (simple repetitions, and repetitions within 
variation and selection practice) are needed to form and 
confirm the desired new habit. Indeed, the strategy of 
planning a FL class is precisely the organizing of class- 
room time to assure the necessary repetitions of the 
essential patterns, without a t tentlon- kl I ling boredom.^ 

If this, then, is our task, any aid which helps us to accomplish it is 
most welcome. 

There are a variety of aids available to the classroom teacher 
which will both add variety to the class and relieve the teacher of the 
necessity of talking all the time. Among these aids are the tape re- 
corder, record player, movies, charts, pictures, film strips, puppets, 
songs, games, flannel boards, chalkboards, and so on. As the title of 
this paper implies, we will limit ourselves to a discussion of the use 
of still pictures — those that are commercially available or easily made 
by the teacher. 



*Thls paper was presented at the TESOL Conference, 1966, and appeared in 
On Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages , Series III, 1967. 

o 
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The most effective practice for the automatic control of language 
is varied, fast-moving, and related to a situation or environment. The 
problem of creating Interest while drilling rapidly in real situations 
is a considerable one. Since pictures are a recognized convention for 
ati i^ctual situation, they can provide a visual cue which will call to 
the student's nilnd the situation to which he should respond. 

Maxlne Buell suggests three important contributions pictures make 
to language teaching. First, pictures are practical 

...in helping connect new and unfamiliar terms with the 
Ideas or concepts symbolized by these terms. Pictures 
help make concrete what might otherwise remain verbal 
abstraction for the student... Pictures help us avoid 
verbalism in our teaching; they give reality to what we 
are explaining. Second, pictures help the teacher sug- 
gest contexts which are outside the classroom setting. 
Some contexts are very difficult to recreate in words 
alone, and, if the teacher does manage to recreate them, 
it is only with the loss of valuable time. The third 
advantage follows closely. Pictures help the teacher 
change contexts rapidly and easily**^ 

Pictures, then, can be of help to the teacher in the various seg- 
ments of the class time devoted to language teaching. Most of us would 
agree that class time is divided into two parts: presentation and prac- 
tice. The introduction or presentation of a new point takes compara- 
tively little class time, although it may take a great deal of teacher 
time to plan. The use of pictures in presenting a new structure, a 
pronunciation point, a vocabulary contrast or context, a situation for 
a reading selection or composition can make the following exercise much 
more meaningful and often unambiguous. 

The practice segment of the class time is not only the larger seg- 
ment, bat also much harder work for both teacher and student. Practice 
may be divided into two types: drill and testing, both of which are 
important at various stages of learning the language. Dri 1 1 is the 
rapid, quick-moving practice of a teacher-determined point or contrast — 
practice which will lead to the automatic handling of that point. Sub- 
stitution drills, and transformation or conversion drills are examples 
of the drill - type of practice. Tes t ing is the practice of previously 
drilled points — a cumulative practice, In testing practice, the student 
is asked to call on all that he has been taught to react to the situ- 
ation, Telling a story or writing a composition or some uses of dia- 
logues are examples of testing practice. Pictures may be used either 
as the cue which provides the stimulus for rapid drill or as the con- 
text for testing practice. 

In the presentation segment of the I-^sson and In the testing as- 
pect of practice, the use of pictures has been widespread for some time. 
Posters and wall-charts, In addition to providing classroom decoration, 
can set the context for introducing a dialogue, and they can stimulate 
oral and written composition. Movies and fllmstrips add a variety of 
developed situations which can stimulate composition. A series of draw- 
ings on the chalkboard can stimulate s tory- tel ling. Most of us have 
made use of these aids in our teaching. It is in the area of pictures 
for drill practice that much less has been developed for teaching Eng- 
lish to speakers of other Languages. It is this type of practice — 
^^.dri 1 1— tha t I would like to emphasize. 
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Let us see now how pictures might be used In clasG time to re- 
lieve "attention-killing boredom." Since the teaching of language 
Involves teaching the students to handle the basic grairmatlcal struc- 
tures, to use the proper vocabulary Items In those structures, and to 
pronounce those vocabulary Items well, I would like to discuss these 
parts of language teaching and bow pictures can be used as an aid for 
teaching them. The emphasis will be on drill-type practice, but I will 
mention the use of pictures In presentation and the testing-type practice. 

The Teaching of Pronunciation 

Focus on pronunciation begins when a pronunciation point Is deter- 
mined by the teacher. This point will probably be presented and prac- 
ticed in contrast with another sound. The teacher will want to practice 
the contrast in minimal pairs, other single words, and then In larger 
utterances, f.et us assume we wish to practice /l/ contrasted with /iy/. 
Pictures might be used In the following ways in this part of the lesson:^ 

For presentation the teacher holds up a picture of a ship 
and a sheep saying, It *s a ship . It's a sheep , or It's a pick , 
It's a peak . This has the advantage of assuring the student 
that there is a difference which he must master. 

In the teaching of pronunciation the teacher spends a great deal of 
time In having the student recognize the sound and in guiding the stu- 
dent's imitation of a model. At this point pictures do not play a large 
part in class activity. When the class progresses to the testing phase, 
the production of the sounds without the teacher as a constant model, 
pictures can be of help. 

Assuming the Identification structure is already mastered, the 
teacher might select a number of Items with the contrasting /i/ and 
/ly/. With the teacher flashing the picture, the students respond, 
It^s a sheep , It's a ship , It's a pe ak, It^s a key , It's a bridge . It's 
a pick . It 's a fish , It's a tree . It's a pig . It's a three . 

If the contrast Is taught at a later stage, the structure might be 
a more advanced one: 

You must have seen a pig before. 

sheep 

key 

bridge 

pick 

peak 

Elsh 

tree 

ship 

After a number of verbs have been introduced, /iy/ and /i/ may be tested 
with pictures of actions. Notice how these pictures are handled. The 
cue is written on the back of the card. Moving the pictures from the 
back of the pile to the front allows the teacher to know which picture 
the class is looking at without craning his neck. For example: 
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Ho is CLxtng the radio* 
playing pingpong. 
read ing the news pa pe r . 
s leeplag . 
feed ing the dog . 
stealing the monkey* 
crossing the street* 
drinking mi Ik. 
swimming, 
singing a song. 



We all agree that review is an extremely important part of our 
work. Pictures can be used to provide a quick review of sound con- 
trast; those pictures used originally to present the contrasts can 
be used in a quick-moving exercise using the identification structure 
for review of the sounds at any time after they have been taught. 



The Teaching of Vocabulary 

Lessons in vocabulary no Longer nake the form of definition- 
centered explanations. The audio- lingual approach takes into account 
three aspects in the presentation of vocabulary: the item, the struc- 
ture, and the context. Each item is presented in a structure, and if 
possible, the structure is presented in a context. 

Let us assume that the area we wish to present and practice Is 
food. The context is "having a meal" — in this case, breakfast. The 
structure we will be practicing is: I like coffee ; I would like a cup 
of coffee — count nouns or countables versus mass nouns or uncoantables . 
Much oi the learning that takes place here is the learning of the names 
of the items. We have: orange juice, cereal, frait, coffee, milk, 
bacon, eggs, toast, etc. Drill exercises might consist of flashing 
the pictures with the structure set. For example: 



I like oranges. Then : 
mi Ik . 
cof fee . 
fruit, 
cerea 1 . 
toas t . 
cheese . 



I would like a 



glass of orange juice, 
glass of milk- 
cup of coffee, 
dish of fruit, 
bowl of cereal, 
slice or piece of toast, 
slice or piece of cheese. 



then mixing the items forcing a choice between: 



I*d like some oranges, and I'd like a glass of orange juice. 

Testing might consist of having students te 11 what they have had 

for breakfast, holding up the picture at the same time. 

Items such as adjectives are often more easily presented and drilled 
with their opposites: 



A is large* B is small. 

long. short, 

fast. slow* 

wide . narrow. 

O tall. short. 
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old. 



young « 
old. 

expensive . 
dry . 



new, 
c heap . 
wet. 



and 



later : 



A is happier 

B is saddnr 

A 1$ heavier 

B is lighter 

A is fatter 

B is thinner 

A is thicker 

B Is thinner 



than B 

than A 

than B 

than A 

than B 

than A 

than B 

than A 



The Teaching of Grammar 

There are two types of cooimerc ia I ly available pictures which can 
be used for drilling; context- oriented pictures and structure-oriented 
pictures. Context-oriented pictures* are those with a context set by 
the picture, such as a home scene, beach scene, or sports scenes. Each 
picture includes several objects, or actions, or relationships which 
nTay be used to practice several types of structures. Structure-oriented 
pictures consist of actions, objects, or relationships also. In one set 
of commercially-available aids the pictures are placed in chart fjrm^' 
in groups of nine to twelve items chosen for the types of structures 
they will drill. In the other set of alds,^ the pictures are on indi- 
vidual cards, color-keyed by grammatical category, but flexible enough 
to allow the teacher to construct his own drills. Although these pic- 
tures may be used for vocabulary or pronunciation drill, usually the 
items pictured are of such high frequency that the most effective use 
is for drilling points of grammar. Any of these pictures could be 
drav/n by the teacher or taken from magazines, 

The pictures of adjectives with their opposltes might also be used 
to present negatives. Let us take a picture indicating a strong man 
and a weak man. Presentation might be set up as follows: The teacher 
indicates the strong man and says, '^He's strong." The teacher indi- 
cates the weak man and says, "He's weak. He isn't strong." The teacher 
indicates the strong trian and says, "He's strong. He isn't weak." 

There are a great many kinds of exercises which lend themselves to 
drill-type practice with pictures. These exercises Include substitution 
and transformation or conversion, with all their variations. I would 
like to emphasize that the order of the structures is not necessarily 
th^ order in which I would teach them. A much more complicated struc- 
ture may precede a much simpler one. 

One of the most frequently used types of exercise is the sJbsti- 
tutlon drill. In this the teacher sets the pattern by giving approx- 
imately three substitutions in the pattern, encouraging the students 
to join in when they feel confident of the pattern. The exercise would 
work like this? 
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He's a doctor. 

d e t i s t . 
music ian . 
farmer . 
waiter, 
pol iceman . 
mechanic . 
c lerk . 

The number o£ new responses the teacher tries to elicit in such a drill 
without reviewing the items depends on the ability of the class, their 
familiarity witti the vocabulary Item, and tlie length of the response 
des i red . 

This substitution exercise works in the same way whether a chart 
or individual pictures are used. Any chart, however, is limited to the 
number of contexts illustrated. If there are twelve illustrations on 
one chart, one need not use all twelve in a drill, but it is impossible 
to use more than twelve contexts. Individual pictures, If there is a 
large enough collection; allow for more, varied contexts in which to 
practice a pattern. 

A good set of pictures can be used to practice quite a number of 
structures from the simple pattern wlUch was Just demons tra t^^d to the 
more complex ones. For example: 

He*s waiting for the bus now. 
driving the car 
cutting the cake 
setting the table 

at a later stage: 

Did he pick up the magazine yesterday? 
ride the bike 

shop 

still later: 

I would like to watch TV, but I don^t have time, 
wash my clothes , 
hold the baby, 

and even later: 

Have you eaten lunch yet? Yes, I Just ate lunch. 

bought a coat bought a coat, 

written a letter wrote a letter, 

thrown away the paper threw it away. 

It is oven possible to get a fast-noving drill going by using the 
pictures of a boy and girl. These can be drawn on the chalkboard tnore 
easily. Standing between the two faces (jie 6 and she and using ges- 
tures, the teacher can practice all of the pronouns. The gestures 
should always be from the point of view of the student. Thus, when the 
ttacher points to himself, the students should respond ^u. When the 
teacVier points to an individual student, the student responds I. 
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I*m working. 
He's 
She's 
They * re 
We're 
You' re 



Another type of exercise in which pictures or drawings are use- 
ful is the transformation or conversion drill. 



He' s a doctor; 

dentist; 
mus ic ian; 
farmer ; 
wai ter ; 



he's not a dentist. 

mus ic ian 
farme r . 
wai ter . 
mechanic 



Three symbols on the clialkboard can also help in the conversion 
drill, These are: + affirmative, — negative, and ? question. Then 
the picture may be held close to the appropriate symbols » forming a 
combination of substitution and conversion drills. Also verbal cues 
may be supplied: wa Ik . drive , fly , ea t > practice English , sing , dance, 
laugh . 

The context-oriented pictures that I mentioned can be used for 
practicing verbs in answer to such questions as What is he doing ? What 
does he do ? What did he do ? W hat has he done ? Such pictures also 
often indicate relationships, so prepositions are easily practiced with 
them. One definite advantage of this type of picture is the cultural 
advantage it provides. It is much easier to show a picture of a super- 
market than to try to explain one. 

Testing practice with pictures often takes the form of story- 
telling or writing compositions. Pictures can be used to stimulate the 
imagination of the r»tudent. A series of familiar pictures from which 
the student constructs a story can also be a help* Such pictures can 
give the student cues to which some structures may be attached. In 
other words, he has a "home base" from which to work. 

For example » we might have the students tell about John and Mary's 
date. Pictures can be lined up in the chalk tray, and various struc- 
tures can be used in writing about the pictures. Depending on the level 
of the student, more complicated patterns might be elicited. 

This is John. He ' s a student. That is Mary. She's a nurse. 
John IS handsome. Mary is beautiful. (Of course, the stu- 
dents might write; John is a handsome student and Mary is a 
beautiful nurse.) John called up Mary* He asked, "Would you 
go to the movies with me tonight?" Mary said, "Yes, thank 
you.'' In the evening they went downtown by bus. They ;vent: 
to a movie. After the movie they danced. They went home by 
taxi . 



It is also a con^mon practice to use a context- or iented picture for 
composition. In addition to some of the commercially available picture 
books for compositions, it is possible to use certain comic strips which 
do not use captions. Donald Duck, Henry, and Ferdinand are examples of 
some of the cartoons which might be used. 

Pictures are fun to make and one receives a great deal of satls- 
O on from using his own creations. The often heard statement, 
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"I caa't draw," has little Importance. If the essence of the object Is 
caught, this Is most important. As long as one Is willing to laugh at 
himself, he need not worry about his drawing ability. 

There are> however> several criteria for pictures which one must 
keep in mind when selecting or drawing those which are to be used for 
drill. First of all, they must be relatively free from ambiguity. The 
picture should call to the student's mind one quickly recognizable situ- 
ation. The meaning of each of the pictures must be established the 
first time that it is used, and the correct response must be obtained 
each time the picture is flashed, if^ quick-moving, smooth drill is to 
resul t . 

Second, pictures for drill must be easy to see and to handle. If 
the pictures being used are in chart form they must be placed so that 
all of the students can see them. A pointer will allow the teacher to 
indicate a part of the chart without obscuring the view of the students* 
If the pictures are individual ones, they should be drawn or mounted on 
a card which can be seen by the whole class and still manipulated easily* 

The third characteristic of a good picture for drill is that it is 
relatively free from cultural misinterpretation. This characteristic 
is probably more important for pictures which are used in teaching in 
other countries. There are stories of the misinterpretation of pic- 
tures because of the colors used or the shapes of buildings. What 
passes for a church in the Western countries would not be the typical 
kind of building for religious services in the Far East or in Moslem 
countries. In most of the classrooms in this country, the student Is 
a resident of the cultural community and familiar with most of the con- 
cepts we would be picturing. If he is not familiar with them, he must 
learn them. 

Drill such as the kind I have tried to illustrate is most useful 
at the earlier stages of learning a new language. It is in the early 
stages where correct habits musi: be formed. Other habits can then 
build on the solid foundation of these correct habits. However, for 
quite a while in the learning of the language remedial drill will be 
necessary. In testing practice a teacher may discover several students 
having trouble with a particular structure. This then is the point at 
which drill is necessary again. Pictures can help make this drill more 
meaningful and add variety to the class hour. 



NOTES 

1. "Intensive Training for an Oral Approach in Language Teaching/' 
The Modern Language Journal (St. Louis: National Federation of 
Modern Language Teaching Association) , XLIV, No. 2, Part 2, 
(February, 1960), 5. 

2. Maxine Guin Buell, "Picture Exercises for Oral Drill of Structure 
Patterns," Language Learning , III, 1 and 2 (January- June , 1950), lA. 

3. All items used as examples in presentation or drills are picturable. 

4. The ABC American Enj ^l ish charts with Teacher's Manual (New York: 
American Book Co., 1960). 
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Charts (Ann Arbor > Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958). 

6. Carol J. Kreldler and M. Beatrice Sutherland, Flash-Pictures: A Set 
of 252 Cards Used as an Atd to Teachers of English as a Foreign 
I>anguage (Ann ArborV Michigan: 1963) (Distributed by Follett's 
Michigan Bookstore). 
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by Mary Kuu)oc}ii «i i > 



Of all the skills taught in tho ianc/uagc arts 
curriculum, composition is by far thv most diffi- 
cult (as witj\€ss the plethora of freshman English 
composition texts). If composition is difficult 
for the native speaker, the difficulty is compounded 
for the ESL student, i^rticularly i f he is from a 
different national and cultural background, and even 
nioreso if economic factors have limited the variety 
of his experience , Or. Finocchiaro, a past president 
of TESOL, discusses the many factors to be considered 
by the teacher, and shares so.TJe of the techniques 
she iJdS found to be successful in helping 
language Itfarners to achieve t^uccess in their 
wri ting. 



An experieace I had during adolescence— a difficult period under 
tho best of c ire urns Lances — i nl" luenced my decision to devote my pro- 
fessional life Lo r-.caching and to teacher training, and to select this 
topic for f''scassion. An English teaclier asked the class on a Friday 
afternoon to return the following Monday with a 300 word composition 
on fire prevention. Our final grade in English, was to depend on it. 
I had never heard the word "prevent ion" — J was not a native English 
speaker » although born in the United States— and I had never before 
been asked by any teacher to write a composition. 

In all fairness to her, she assumed —as do so many teachers of 
language learners today — that some teacher before her — somewhere ^ some- 
time, somehow — had taught me wlia t a composltioi^ was and how to write 
one. [ do remember learning how to make French stitches in the sewing 
period and how to add columns of figures with great accuracy, but I had 
learned nothing about composition wrlling. My mental anguish that week- 
end over forty years ago was such that I have never forgotten it. 

How could I have been spared the anguish then? How could we pre- 
vent similar occurrences in thousands of classes of non-English soeakers 
today? 

X^e topic I would like to explore v;lth you — secon<^^^y school com- 
pos 1 ti on— does not lend Itself to neat pd^^kaging or to well-defined 
boundaries even for native English speakers. This is amply documented 
in a publication of the National Council of Teachers of English.'^ 

In considering pi-oblems in composition writing for speakers of 
other Languages, I believe tViat a minimum of three sub- topics will have 
to be discussed: ihv first is related to the characteristics of our 
secondary school students; the second, to our definition of the term 
"composition'; tlie third, to tho desired interrelationship of compo- 
sition writing with the other language arts and with the very lives of 
the language learners. 



'Vlhis paper was presented at Lhe TESOL Conference, 1967, and appeared In 
I ♦ he T K SO h qi i a r t e r i v , Vo 1 ume 1 , N'um be r 3 , September, 1967. 
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